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Editorial 





William Heard Kilpatrick 


The New World as Challenge and Opportunity 


PERHAPS the most urgent demand 
on the American people, and so on 
American education, grows out of the 
necessity to meet rapid changes in our 
world—in American life and in the wider 
world of which we have become so in- 
escapably a part. Young people, reading 
the daily newspapers and observing the 
new problems which beset our country, 
find a world fundamentally different 
from any previously known. Jets reach 
in hours places formerly days, even 
weeks, away. Crucial happenings on the 
other side of the world affect us deeply 
here in the United States. 

Perhaps the most significant single 
shift lies in the new degree of world 
leadership thrust upon our country by 
the development of world events follow- 
ing World War II. Whether or not we 
are prepared for it, this responsibility 
has been thrust upon us, in large part 
by the division of the world into highly 
conflicting outlooks—the free world of 
America and Western Europe on the one 
hand, and the Communist world of the 
USSR and Red China on the other hand. 
Thus whether we like it or not, increas- 
ingly rapid change is part of our world 
in a sense and degree hitherto unknown, 
and we must learn to deal with it con- 
structively. Again whether we like it or 
not, we in the U. S. have the obligation 
to meet our responsibilities in ways befit- 
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ting the Free World’s largest democracy. 

We have learned at the same time the 
fact of Interdependence. The happiness 
of life in the United States can be af- 
fected by happenings in Moscow and 
Peking, in Indonesia and Singapore, in 
Korea and in Japan, in the Congo and 
in Katanga. Within, let us say, the past 
two decades we have learned the sober- 
ing fact of our interdependence, that 
misery, hunger, substandard living in 
any corner of the world must be our 
concern, that life in the United States 
can be affected by events half a world 
away, that well-being of hungry people 
over the world cannot be disregarded. 

It seems clear that the overarching 
task and challenge to the world today 
is to build the Good Life, a Life-Good- 
to-Live, for each, for all. Philosophers 
through the ages have speculated about 
the Good Life, frequently in terms which 
restricted it to a few. Now sober think- 
ing concedes that a Life-Good-to-Live 
for all persons is no impossibility. Ma- 
chines, things, goods, money, even edu- 
cation and the opportunity to develop 
one’s potentialities are all widely avail- 
able in this country and in much of 
Europe. Moreover, the means exist ‘to 
wipe out both want and lack of oppor- 
tunity. Though this has not yet come to 
pass, it seems clear that this is the time 
to plan, to use the means and insight 
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we have already available so as to even- 
tually bring about this worthy end. 

Such a Life-Good-to-Live will vary 
according to the tastes and talents of 
individuals. Some will stress literature, 
music, the arts; some will find their chal- 
lenge and satisfaction in science or in 
history; some will study the past, others 
the present; some will lead lives of re- 
ligious devotion; and so on. 

Plainly more is involved than a merely 
comfortable life, though provision for 
needs and the reasonable comforts of 
life is properly to be sought. But life 
is more than the body and its wants 
and more than possession of money and 
things. A sounder approach is through 
increasing depth and expanding hori- 
zons, a quality of living which includes 
the thoughtful, the discerning. 

Perhaps the most significant question 
in this country at present is whether 
people themselves are ready to think in 
terms of a truly rich life rather than a 
merely pleasurable one, to think of a 
life depending for its richness on the 
content put into it. How to live fruitfully 
and satisfyingly, in the variety of ways 
suited to the variety of individuals? 
How to add quality to day-to-day living 
and to life in the long run as well? These 
are questions deserving of the best study 
and thought of mankind—in this coun- 
try, beginning now, and with the whole 
of mankind as a goal. 


Some Meanings for Education 


If our young people are to succeed 
in facing the actual world of today they 
must build along various lines; knowl- 
edge of many kinds is needed, including 
knowledge of the world today; also 
needed are adequate character, values, 
insights. At every level of education 
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these are not only relevant but essential. 
All our young people, for example, must 
build the inevitable fact of “becoming” 
into their thinking and learn to face it 
constructively. They must face the fact 
that change is inevitable in life, not to 
be feared but welcomed as opportunity 
to look again and improve. They must 
learn to think for themselves and also 
to exchange ideas as to novel proposals 
and situations, to sift better ideas from 
those of lesser worth. They must learn 
the fact of interdependence, in our 
smaller worlds and also in the larger 
one; that we cannot rely on the well- 
being of the United States without help- 
ing to effect the well-being of other 
countries also. Most of these countries 
look to the United States as friend, in 
one degree or another, and we must 
justify this feeling. We must learn that 
we are unusually fortunate in resources 
and abundance of goods, while others 
struggle against heavy odds for what we 
take for granted. We must come to feel 
our interdependence, that the world can- 
not be good for us while others live in 
dire need; that we have now abundance 
of goods and potentialities in far greater 
degree than before known, but that ma- 
terial goods do not necessarily bring 
friendship; this we must understand. 

We must awaken young people, and 
their elders, to the fact that a Life-Good- 
to-Live depends on more than things, 
more than striving for ourselves; it de- 
pends also on helping to make life good 
for others; on helping to solve human 
problems; on gaining insight into ways 
of helping others; on growing to be 
wiser, broader persons. 

We must build in our young people 
moral standards which include respect 
for the feelings and rights of others, 
others even in distant lands; which in- 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Keeping children with age-mates 
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can assist development. 





Anne Christensen 


Age-Graded Elementary School 


THE organization and grouping of 
children in an elementary school should 
be in keeping with what is known about 
children growing up in the world today. 
Physical and social development, best 
determined by chronological age, should 
be the primary bases for grouping chil- 
dren. Both are obvious criteria of status 
in childhood groups. 

Keeping children with their own age 
group makes for sound emotional, men- 
tal, physical and social growth and ad- 
justment. Children learn from one an- 
other. They extend to each other basic 
belongingness that promotes growth and 
learning. Age-graded organization is 
geared to the idea of regular normal 
living for each child in a group repre- 
senting the whole range of achievement, 
background and ability for a given age. 
Such organization includes a complete 
cross-section of the population with each 
child developing at his own rate. On the 
other hand, when homogeneous group- 
ing is used, children sometimes feel a 
stigma in being assigned to a slow group. 





Bancroft 
Lincoln. 


Christensen is Principal, 
University of Nebraska, 
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School, 
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It is undesirable to have children de- 
velop a general sense of slowness or of 
brightness when the slowness or bright- 
ness actually measured represents only a 
narrow range of testing. Parents usually 
resent having their children in a slow 
group and teachers, as a rule, are re- 
luctant or unwilling to accept an assign- 
ment with a slow group. 

There is a marked difference between 
individual children in any given age 
group, even those grouped homogene- 
ously. Teachers must, therefore, place 
more emphasis on accepting every child 
as unique and valuable, regardless of his 
intelligence quotient. Thus, individual 
differences are viewed not as a necessary 
evil, but as a source of strength and 
richness as they are in the community 
and in the nation. Schools should tend 
to unite the people, not separate them 
along class or ability lines. 

A skillful, well-informed teacher does 
not expect to teach the same thing in 
the same manner to all the pupils in 
his room. He plans intelligently in terms 
of individual differences. He manages 
groupings that allow for individualiza- 
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COURTESY MILWAUKEE BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


All the children in the school come singing as they 
gather around the piano. 


tion of instruction so that each child 
learns at his own pace and feels that 
he is a contributing member of the class. 


Ability Groups 


Learning is best measured by the re- 
sultant behavior of children. It is se- 
quential and meaningful and involves 
problem solving techniques, democratic 
procedures, and the acquisition of in- 
formation. Knowledge, understanding 
and wisdom gradually become more 
available to the child. The teacher knows 
each child well when he confers regu- 
larly with parents concerning their mu- 
tual guidance. Limited class enrollment 
is an advantage, since adequate space 
is necessary to facilitate individual and 
group activities. Grouping within the 
classroom is flexible in terms of purposes, 
problems and needs. 

Reading and arithmetic are grouped 
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along ability lines. As a rule children 
are grouped differently in each of these 
subjects. The index for subject grouping 
is the child’s previous achievement rec- 
ord, his potential, and teacher judgment. 
Tests used properly, as an aid to teach- 
ing and as one additional basis of judg- 
ment, have great value. However, when 
undue emphasis is placed on the test 
results and when these test results be- 
come crucial to the hopes and aspirations 
of pupils and parents, it is only a step 
to a position in which testing will actu- 
ally determine the curriculum. 

Keliher states, “The present form of 
measurement concerns itself with a few 
of the many traits that are concerned 
in learning, and measures these skills 
out of their context of use.” + Learning, 


* Alice V. Keliher. A Critical Study of Homo- 
geneous Grouping. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. p. 69. 
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then, is the integration of experience, 
while testing measures are only a partial 
phase of learning. 


Interest Groups 


Grouping can be exciting for everyone 
in the age-graded plan. Part of the day 
children might gather into groups on the 
basis of one interest or another. Perhaps 
a few ten-year-olds would like to pre- 
pare and tell a story on the felt-board 
for groups of younger children during 
book week, or two twelve-year-old boys 
might be interested in building an Atlas 
missile model to use in a report. 

A special need of children is the basis 
for another grouping. Thus, five or six 
eleven-year-olds who are having diffi- 
culty with long division might work to- 
gether with the teacher. As soon as this 
particular skill is understood and learned 
the group is dissolved. There may be 
unlimited variations of such groups. 


Unit Groups 


Units in social studies, health and 
science afford opportunities for experi- 
ences in large and small groups. The 
unit approach makes an appeal to many 
different interests and utilizes to the 
maximum a great variety of abilities. 
Here the talented teacher provides a 
wealth of reading materials to ensure a 
wide range of difficulty, content appeal. 
and points of view. He supplies tools, 
equipment, visual aids and resources of 
all kinds and helps children develop 
research skills so they can work inde- 
pendently. He spends brief periods in 
helping groups or individuals to set up 
their work, encourages some to gather 
data, draw conclusions and apply their 
learnings to new situations, challenges 
others to do more difficult work. He 
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observes all the interplay in these groups 
to gain an understanding of each child’s 
behavior, his feelings, his attitudes and 
his learnings. These are signs that show 
where the child is and indicates how the 
teacher will plan for him within the 
whole group. 


Friendship Groups 


Children wish for and need friends. 
They have a great need to be included, 
respected and liked. In general, when 
this need is unfulfilled, learning will be 
impeded. The understanding teacher will 
group so that the chance of increasing 
the spread of friendship is extended. 
When children depend on one another 
for success in school, it is wise to keep 
them together. Seldom will it be neces- 
sary to separate them. Even adults ap- 
parently tend to work better and accom- 
plish more when they associate with 
friends. 


Classroom Groups 


The class as a whole assists in the over- 
all planning, discusses common _ prob- 
lems and events, sets up goals and prac- 
tices social amenities preferably at the 
beginning of the day. The teacher, espe- 
cially one who works with the same 
children from two to four years, really 
knows them and plans experiences em- 
phasizing unity, continuity, wholeness 
and relatedness. Evaluation is a vital on- 
going part of learning so children share 
in evaluating their accomplishments. 


School-wide Groups 


Many activities and experiences pro- 
vided for the entire school or mixed-age 
groups help develop a feeling of oneness 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Florence C. Kelly 





Ungraded Primary School 


IN the Milwaukee Public Schools, the 
ungraded primary school is more than a 
theoretical plan of organization; it is an 
accomplished fact. Since its initiation in 
one school in January 1942, the ungraded 
primary organization has been adopted 
on a voluntary basis in 114 of the city’s 
116 elementary schools. Such educational 
progress has taken place during the past 
18 years because the Board of School 
Directors and the administration, prin- 
cipals and teachers, parents and the gen- 
eral public have come to recognize and 
appreciate the values inherent in the un- 
graded primary organization of school 
administration. 

To provide readers with an under- 
standing of the ungraded primary school 
program and how it operates, this article 
emphasizes certain points. These are: 
(a) the basic philosophy underlying the 
plan of ungraded primary organization; 
(b) some desirable classroom practices 
which help in its implementation; and 
(c) certain observations of a general 
nature, relating to the recording and re- 
porting of pupil progress, and the like. 





Florence C. Kelly is Director, Division of 
Primary Curriculum and Instruction, Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Described is one plan 
to promote 
continuous growth. 


A Philosophy of Growth 


The ungraded primary organization 
is a means of making functional a phi- 
losophy that has been talked about for 
years. It is a most effective way of ad- 
justing teaching and administrative pro- 
cedures to meet the individual differ- 
ences among children. It permits adapta- 
tions to the variations in pupils’ mental 
ability, physical capacity, and_ social 
development. The ungraded primary or- 
ganization is not a method of teaching, 
but rather an administrative tool, de- 
signed to encourage and promote a phi- 
losophy of continuous growth. 


Flexible Grouping 


How does this work in practice? Under 
the ungraded primary school arrange- 
ment followed in Milwaukee, children 
who have successfully completed the 
kindergarten enter Primary One, or P’, 
the first semester above the kindergar- 
ten. Each child then progresses to the 
next semester above the kindergarten 
through the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
or eighth semester, as the case may war- 
rant, before entering the fourth grade. 
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MILWAUKEE, 


Each child is placed in a class suitable to his 
maturity and his particular needs. 


The designations, P' through P®, serve 
only as convenient indicators of how 
many semesters a child has been enrolled 
in the primary school. These symbols do 
not show his academic achievement. 
Each child’s progress is measured in 
terms of his achievement in reading, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, and other areas of 
learning rather than the amount of time 
he has spent in the primary school. 

Each child is placed in a primary 
school class according to his over-all 
maturity and his particular needs. As a 
result, most primary school classes above 
P' include several semester groupings, 
such as P** or P**-*, 

The total length of time a child spends 
in the primary school depends upon his 
abilities, accomplishments, and readiness 
for advancement to grade four. The 
range is from four to eight semesters. 
For most children, the work requires six 
semesters. 
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Within primary school classes, a plan 
of flexible grouping is carefully followed. 
In this way, problems created by in- 
dividual differences in learning ability, 
academic progress, and social adjustment 
are met. Whether a child’s maturation 
is fast or slow or “in the middle,” he is 
grouped for work within his class in ac- 
cordance with his own needs and in rela- 
tion to the progress he makes in meeting 
these needs. 

Throughout the school year, the rate 
of learning of each child is studied, and 
the teacher, parents, and child himself 
are made aware of progress patterns. 
Achievement, however slow, is recog- 
nized and the rate is maintained in keep- 
ing with the child’s potentialities and his 
pattern of progress. Teachers feel free 
to concentrate on this progress because 
the pressures of meeting the standards 
and norms of artificial grade groupings 
have been removed. 
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Pressuring a child beyond his ability 
will not necessarily develop desirable 
learnings, attitudes and habits. If retar- 
dation appears, indicating that a child 
may need seven or eight semesters of 
preparation before entering the fourth 
grade, his primary school experience 
may be extended accordingly. No child 
is asked to repeat what he has already 
learned. Rather, he is helped in adjust- 
ing his learning to his own slower growth 
pattern. 

A child who is maturing rapidly also 
needs consideration. The program of 
acceleration for such a child must be 
both interesting and challenging and may 
result in a shorter time spent in primary 
school. As each teacher adjusts curric- 
ulum content and materials to his group 
of children he finds a range of learnings 
and interests. This is especially true in 
the field of reading. To provide for con- 
tinuity in the child’s developmental pro- 
gram a pattern of 12 progressive levels 
of achievement has been established. To 
meet the range of abilities and interests 
within primary school classes, a variety 
of reading materials is provided. 


Reporting Progress 


Small sets of many different books, 
classified according to reading levels are 
made available. All children need not 
read the same book nor the same num- 
ber of books. Since no one series is 
adopted as a must, each teacher is free 
to select reading materials from an ap- 
proved list of many books. Books for 
developmental and independent reading 
are supplied in abundance. 

An individual reading record sheet 
lists the developmental books by levels. 
On this sheet the teachers check the 
books read by each child and the semes- 
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ter in which he read them. This record 
accompanies the child through his pri- 
mary school experiences and helps the 
teacher in planning the reading program. 

A progress card, sent to parents three 
times each semester, indicates growth in 
learning skills and in personal and social 
development. Each child is marked on 
the basis of his own ability and effort. 
not in comparison with other children. 
Because each child’s rate of growth will 
vary from time to time, only two mark- 
ing symbols are used in the skill area: 
“C”—making progress, and “D’—needs 
to improve. Specific items under personal 
and social growth are checked only when 
a child needs to do better. The reading 
level chart is printed on this card and 
progress from one level to another is indi- 
cated by dates. A new date means the 
child is reading comfortably on the next 
level. 

Door cards for classroom identifica- 
tion are labeled, “Primary School, Miss 

with no indication of se- 
mester groupings within that room. 
These help to complete the picture of our 
ungraded primary. 

Each year brings new children and 
parents, new teachers and _ principals, 
new schools and districts. With this 
growth and development come many 
varied educational problems and _ chal- 
lenges. One of these is the efficient 
grouping of children for effective learn- 
ing. From Milwaukee’s experience, it 
would seem that the ungraded primary 
school organization provides the solution 
to this problem during the important 
early years of elementary education. 





Robert Flahive, Editorial Assistant, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, helped prepare the 
final manuscript of this article. Many of 
the ideas in the article are incorporated in 
the handbook for parents, “The Primary 


School,” Milwaukee Public Schools, 1960. 
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Rodney Tillman 


Self-Contained Classroom: 


Where Do We Stand2 


ONE-teacher-to-a-classroom is the pre- 
dominant pattern of organization in ele- 
mentary schools throughout the United 
States. “Self-contained classroom” is the 
term usually applied to this arrangement. 
In many school systems this organiza- 
tional pattern was a direct outcome of 
study and research in the area of human 
growth and development. During the 
1940's, several studies of elementary 
school organization were made. Each 
study reported an increase in the num- 
ber of school systems having the self- 
contained classroom as its basic organi- 
zational pattern. 

Most educators who work in elemen- 
tary schools define the self-contained 
classroom as one in which a pupil is 
under the guidance of one teacher for 
most of his school-sponsored activities. 
The teacher is expected to have much 
knowledge about each child in the class 
and to use this knowledge in providing 
guidance and assistance to the pupil and 
to his class. The self-contained classroom 
does not exclude the pupil from having 





Rodney Tillman is Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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Children profit 
when teachers know them well. 


contact with other teachers, other pupils, 
various specialists and school and com- 
munity resources. 

Within a school system, assignments 
of elementary school classroom teachers 
are generally made in one of two ways. 
Either a teacher works with one class and 
has responsibility in all subject matter 
areas or a teacher works with several 
classes and has responsibility in a lim- 
ited number of subject matter areas. 
At the present time, various proposals 
and demonstrations which require a 
teacher to work with several classes dur- 
ing the school day are receiving nation- 
wide publicity. 

There is at present a lack of carefully 
documented research evidence to show 
comparisons between patterns of organi- 
zation and achievement in subject matter 
and growth in other areas of learning 
which are generally accepted as goals 
of the elementary school. It is important, 
therefore, to re-emphasize those values 
which come to children whose teachers 
know them well. Clara R. Chiara has 
written: “The teacher who knows the 
learner as an individual does not frag- 
ment the child, neither does he assess 
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him solely on his ability or talent in one 
narrow field. Rather he views each stu- 
dent in his totality as a person of innate 
worth who has strengths and weaknesses 
in varying degrees in the many different 
life activities in which he engages. This 
climate of acceptance and respect en- 
courages each student to move toward 
| optimum realization of self.” ? 

Perhaps the safest prediction one can 
make regarding today’s elementary pu- 
pils and the years ahead is that the pupils 
will experience a continually accelerat- 
ing rate of change in all areas of life. 
Basic to comprehending these changes 
will be an ability to understand the many 
interrelationships which exist in our so- 
ciety. This ability is best developed in 
the elementary school when pupils are 
given opportunities to work on problem 
areas which cut across subject matter 
lines. Emphasis given to these lines by 
teachers and parents is primarily re- 
sponsible for their being recognized at 
all by pupils. 

Separating the elementary school cur- 

riculum into specific areas and assigning 
a portion of the program to a certain 
teacher is an extremely complex matter. 
This becomes apparent as one studies 
the time allotments and the fusions of 
_ subject matter areas being made in some 
| school systems where classroom teachers 
are assigned to teach specific subjects. 
Almost any subject can be found fused 
with practically every other subject 
taught in the elementary school. In 
studying time allotments for a specific 
subject one also finds great variation. 

Alice Miel has discussed the possible 

contributions of the self-contained class- 
jroom to efficiency in learning with re- 


' *Clara R. Chiara. “Effective Education in 
| the Self-Contained Classroom.” The Self-Con- 
| tained Classroom. Washington, D.C.: Associa- 
\tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 


iment, NEA, 1960, p. 2. 
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spect to mental health factors, use of 
time, and availability of resources and fa- 
cilities. She states, “If a type of organiza- 
tion has more promise for accomplishing 
certain goals (better mental health, more 
integrated, more complete learning), 
then our best course is to work toward 
the realization of the potential that is 


2 


there.” 2 


Promising Practices 


It is also important to identify prac- 
tices that are considered most promising 
in today’s elementary schools. We can 
then determine how each practice will be 
promoted or hindered by a specific or- 
ganizational pattern. Some promising 
practices promoted by the self-contained 
classroom include the following: 


1. Parent-teacher conferences can be 
held. In these it is possible to discuss a 
pupil’s intellectual, physical and social 
achievements and cooperatively plan 
next steps for working with the pupil. 

2. Special resource teachers and class- 
room teachers can work as teams in 
teaching groups of pupils. A team ap- 
proach enables the teacher specialists to 
be of maximum assistance to the group. 
Significant all-school activities such as 
sings, exhibits and special programs are 
possible when the resource teachers and 
classroom teachers work cooperatively 
on such undertakings. 

3. Field trips can be conducted that 
extend over’a longer period of time than 
normally allotted for one class. 

4, Upper-elementary school pupils can 
work in many ways with younger ele- 
mentary school pupils. This practice 
should enrich the school program for 
both the older and younger pupils. Plan- 


* Alice Miel. “The Self-Contained Classroom: 
An Assessment.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 
LIX, No. 5, February 1958, p. 286-87. 
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ning for such activities should involve 
all teachers and pupils who participate 
or who are affected by the program. 

5. Activities that are under way simul- 
taneously can be aimed at taking care 
of individual needs and interests. In each 
classroom, frequent periods of time 
should be provided for each pupil to 
work in those areas in which he is weak, 
or those in which he is strong or has spe- 
cial interest. The teacher who knows the 
pupils well will be able to guide each 
pupil into activities that will provide a 
balanced program for him. 

6. Materials can be used in various 
ways that seem appropriate to the learn- 
ing activity in progress. For example, the 
arithmetic book is very helpful, not only 
for mathematics but for the development 
of specific reading skills; and a map is 
often used in the teaching, not only of 
geography, but of arithmetic. 

7. Problems can be studied that do not 
lend themselves to any one subject mat- 
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ter area. For example, a study of con- 
servation or weather would draw upon 
areas such as reading, science and social 
studies. 

It is true, of course, that one can iden- 
tify situations in which the human rela- 
tions and the promising practices possible 
in a self-contained classroom do not ac- 
tually exist. One must realize, however, 


a a oe 


that no single pattern of organization | 


can always assure a good school pro- 
gram. There is at present considerable 
public pressure for improving our 
schools. Many persons apparently be. 
lieve that almost any change in organi- 
zation will bring about the desired im- 
provement. Educators, therefore, need 
to channel the public interest into con- 
structive improvements, such as 
panded in-service programs and longer 
periods of employment for professional 
personnel. Taking the easy, and often 
regressive, way of dealing with such pres- 
sures by drastically changing the existing 
pattern of organization may prove to be 
too costly to the pupils as well as—even- 
tually—to the society. 

A self-contained classroom offers the 
pupil opportunities for: (a) the develop- 
ment of strong human relationships, (b) 
a teacher who knows him well, (c) inte- 
gration of subject matter areas, (d) in- 
dividualized instruction, (e) growth in 
self-understanding and self-respect, and 
(f) choices in the use of his time. Since 
these opportunities are easier to provide 
in the self-contained classroom organiza- 
tion, this pattern should continue to be 
the predominant one in the schools of the 
United States. 

Reaching the full potential of the self- 
contained classroom is an ever continu- 
ing process. It is hoped that each reader 
will view his own situation not only in 
terms of “what it is” but also in terms 
of “what it might be.” 
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Philip Lambert 


Team Teaching for the 


Elementary School 


What occurs when 

two or more teachers 

have responsibility for a group 
at a given time? 


AMONG current developments in edu- 
cation, there is one which today is caus- 
ing interest and excitement, as well as 
some negative reactions. This develop- 
ment is team teaching. Though many ex- 
periments with instructional teams have 
been made in junior high and high 
schools, the team teaching plan seems 
to have equal if not greater relevance 
to the needs and objectives of the elemen- 
tary school. 

The basic principle behind team teach- 
ing is not new, but older than formal 
education itself. The family unit, made 
up of many cooperatng members—par- 
ents, grandparents, aunts and_ uncles, 
older brothers and sisters—was in the 
teaching business long before the first 
school was built. Today, children con- 
tinue to learn basic skills from the mem- 
bers of their families most interested or 
best qualified to teach them. Team in- 
struction, too, is based upon the idea 
that every teacher excels in some, but 
not all, of the abilities and techniques 
that are necessary for the education of a 
single child. Ideally, these special abili- 
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ties should be used to the fullest extent, 
so that each child will get the best pos- 
sible education his school can offer in 
every area. 

The present system of elementary 
school organization, however, attempts 
to give every teacher the same number 
of pupils, the same time schedule and 
curriculum, and the same responsibility, 
regardless of his or her special training, 
experience, skill, or capacity for taking 
responsibility. In addition, many elemen- 
tary school teachers are overwhelmed 
with nonprofessional duties. Up to 40 
percent of their time is spent in keeping 
attendance, collecting milk money, typ- 
ing stencils, correcting routine tests, 
supervising playground and lunchroom 
activities, etc. Although most elementary 
teachers are sold on the educational im- 
portance of these tasks, actually how 
educational are they? This use of pro- 
fessional personnel for routine work that 
could be done at far lower cost by a 
secretary or a student aide is a waste 
of our limited teaching resources. It is as 
if qualified doctors were required by law 
to spend from two to three hours a day 
taking temperatures, filling in charts, and 
sending out bills. 


Philip Lambert is Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, and 
Director, Washingten Elementary School, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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In its simplest form, team teaching oc- 
curs whenever more than one teacher 
have responsibility for the same group of 
children at a given time—for example, 
whenever a certified teacher is assisted 
by a student teacher. In a more complex 
form the instructional team is a group of 
teachers of different experience and abil- 
ities aided by various nonprofessionals. 
The team may have from three to six or 
more members and be responsible for an 
elementary school class of as many as 
150 or more children. The class may be 
all of the same grade level or of varying 
grade levels. 

There is no typical instructional team. 
Let us look, however, at one team that 
might be assigned to a class of about 125 
children ranging in age from five to eight 
years. At its head is the team chair- 
man—an outstanding and experienced 
teacher who, let us say, is especially 
strong in the fields of language arts and 
social studies. He is assisted by two 
other fully licensed teachers: one has had 
several years of experience and some 
special preparation in the teaching of 
primary math and science, while the 
other, who has just received his creden- 
tials, is especially interested in arts and 
crafts. There are also two teaching in- 
terns who are completing their college 
or university preparation, and an instruc- 
tional secretary, perhaps a mother, who 
serves as a part-time teachers’ aide. The 
salaries of these last three staff members 
added together come to less than that of 
two fully qualified teachers. Since the 
team chairman receives an increased 
salary in recognition of his special re- 
sponsibilities, the cost of the whole team 
is approximately the same as that of the 
teachers who would have been assigned 
to the same number of children under 
the present system. 
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Team teaching should not be confused 
with the departmentalized plan in which 
each teacher is responsible primarily for 
one subject area. The members of an 
instructional team, though they are all 
specially competent in certain areas, have 
their primary responsibility towards all 
the children in their large class. For 
example, if one teacher presents a science 
demonstration to the large class, the 
other teachers assist the demonstration 
teacher during the presentation. There- 
fore, when the groups break down into 
small work groups, each teacher has 
heard and participated in the demonstra- 
tion from the beginning. This enables 
them to be effective small group leaders. 

More than a dozen communities in 
the country have initiated team teaching 
in the elementary school. In most in- 
stances the experiments are in a develop- 
mental stage, and the staff members in- 
volved are not ready to evaluate their 
efforts completely at this time. However, 
both the Franklin school in Lexington, 
Massachusetts, in cooperation with Har- 
vard University, and the Washington 
school in Madison, Wisconsin, in co- 
operation with the University of Wiscon- 
sin, are developing experimental designs 
to compare team teaching with present 
methods of teaching. This serious effort 
is taking place despite the fact that some 
researchers believe there are too many 
variables to make it possible to set up a 
completely valid experimental situation, 
in which only one aspect of team teach- 
ing would be tested at a time. 


Preliminary results from the Franklin 
school have been inconclusive. However, 
the staff has reported that pupil achieve- 
ment and adjustment remained the same 
notwithstanding the unsettled conditions 
of experimentation. The Washington 
school has begun a five-year project de- 
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signed to answer such questions as these: 
What effect does team teaching have on 
pupil achievement in the various subject 
areas? What changes took place in chil- 
dren’s perception of authority figures 
under team teaching conditions? 

Informal evaluation seems to show 
that team teaching works in a variety of 
situations. 


What Problems Are Solved? 


Let us look now at some typical every- 
day problems of elementary education 
and see how team teaching might help 
to solve these: 

1. Ricky has just had a fight in the play 
yard; he is now crying uncontrollably in 
the hall as class begins. What was the 
fight about? Who started itP What should 
be done? A few minutes’ attention from 
someone who can learn the answers to 
these questions and who knows Ricky 
would probably clear up the matter. But 
Ricky’s teacher cannot leave the rest of 
the class even for a few minutes. She 
will have to send him to the principal's 
office, even though this may make him 
more disturbed. With an instructional 
team, someone who is familiar with both 
the child and the immediate situation 
is always available to help. 

2. Mrs. McKay, a third grade teacher, 
has been ill off and on for several weeks. 
What effect will this have on the lives 
of the children in her class? Under the 
present system, each time she is absent 
a substitute will be sent in, and the 
chances are that each time it will be a 
different substitute who is completely 
unfamiliar with the children, the lesson 
plan, and perhaps even the school build- 
ing and personnel. She will not know 
that David has trouble with division, or 
that Susy will quiet down if she does 
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not sit by Jane. She does not know whose 
turn it is to take attendance, what to do 
with the two turtles that have been 
brought to school, or where the nurse’s 
office is. Probably she will be able to do 
little more than baby sit with the chil- 
dren until Mrs. McKay is well enough 
to continue their education. 

The team system does away with this 
problem. In an emergency, any one of 
the other team members can pitch in 
and the instructional program can con- 
tinue unimpeded. If a substitute is as- 
signed to the class, there will always be 
someone available to answer her ques- 
tions and tell her whatever she needs to 
know. 

3. Sally just cannot get along with her 
teacher, Miss Grey. Sally has never been 
a disciplinary problem before, but she is 
lively and boisterous, and Miss Grey, 
though an excellent teacher, is a quiet, 
reserved kind of person. An experienced 
principal knows that all teachers can- 
not work effectively with all children. 
Should he move Sally to another room? 
Even if the child is not upset by this 
change, the principal may have to spend 
weeks reassuring Miss Grey that it was 
not her fault that she couldn't help Sally 
adjust and that she is not a failure as a 
teacher. If Miss Grey is part of an in- 
structional team, however, this situation 
need not arise. An ideal teaching team 
will be made up of teachers with vary- 
ing personality types, and it should con- 
tain someone who will find Sally easy to 
teach. Others may have special ability 
when it comes to dealing with the slow 
child, the shy child, ete. 

4, Peter is an exceptionally bright boy 
who is considerably ahead of most of 
his classmates academically. However, 
he is rather small for his age and not 
unusually mature emotionally. Should 
he be moved ahead into a class with 
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larger and older children, or should he 
stay where he is, with less and less in- 
terest in what is going on in class? Under 
the present system there is seldom any 
really satisfactory solution. But in the 
type of team teaching plan in which chil- 
dren of different ages are grouped to- 
gether, Peter will be able to work at the 
level of his ability and still continue to 
play with friends of his own size and age. 
Even if the class does not include older 
children, its large size means that it is 
more likely to contain enough other 
bright children so that special rapid- 
progress groups can be set up. 

5. Mr. Johnson, one of four sixth 
grade teachers in a large elementary 
school, is an enthusiastic amateur scien- 
tist and has taken a course in elementary 
science teaching. Under the present sys- 
tem, only the 30 children who have the 
luck to be assigned to Mr. Johnson’s class 
each year will be able to profit from his 
interest and preparation. Team teaching 
is still too new to have definitely estab- 
lished the best patterns of organization 
for all content areas. It has been shown, 
however, that subjects like science and 
social studies are particularly well suited 
to large-group teaching and the use of 
visual aids. In a team teaching setup, Mr. 
Johnson can make the introductory sci- 
ence presentations to a group of 120 chil- 
dren. He will also be available to help 
the other members of his team in plan- 
ning follow-up work for smaller groups. 

These are only a few examples of how 
team teaching might help a school to 
carry out some of the practical objec- 
tives of elementary education. A good 
team teaching program has other im- 
portant advantages. It presents excep- 
tional opportunities for the preservice 
education (and financial support) of 
undergraduate student teachers and also 
of students who already hold an A.B. 
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degree but must take certain courses in 
order to earn a teaching certificate. For 
the qualified teacher, it provides an op- 
portunity to move ahead in the profes- 
sion without leaving the classroom where 
his ability and experience can be of 
most use. Team teaching also gives staff 
members a chance to work together on 
a common task, to share their ideas and 
their problems. They will be able to see 
good teaching practices in action and to 
learn new techniques. Some teachers to- 
day tend to look upon supervision as a 
threat to their autonomy. Perhaps the 
supervisor is seen as an investigator from 
outside from whom all problems must be 
concealed, rather than as someone who 
can give help in solving problems. In 
team teaching, the supervisor is regarded 
as a team member who shares both the 
work and responsibility. 

Are there disadvantages in team 
teaching? In the beginning, the fears 
most often expressed were that the chil- 
dren would feel lonely or lost in such 
big groups, that they would be confused 
by the continual changing of rooms and 
teachers, and that they would miss hav- 
ing one person to relate to (or cling to). 
In practice, these fears have proved to 
be more or less unfounded. 


The real problems of team teaching | 


have centered around such matters as 
organization, curriculum planning, budg- 
eting, and school architecture. Team 
teaching is still in an experimental stage 
today, and setting up a good instructional 
team requires a great deal of skilled or- 
ganizational work. Many observers have 
remarked on the vast amounts of time 
that are spent in discussion and planning. 
Though an established team teaching 
program should cost no more than the 
present system, getting one started is 
expensive in terms of money as well as 


(Continued on page 128) 
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| “Imperatives” and “electives” 


are related 
in an experimental plan. 


Glen Heathers 


The Dual Progress Plan 


| RESPONSIBLE educators 
ously seek new ways to improve the qual- 
ity of our schools. In the elementary 
school, many efforts in recent years have 
} been intended to strengthen the self-con- 
| tained classroom. The proponents of that 


continu- 





} plan believe it provides the essential 
framework for educating the “whole 
child’—one general elementary teacher 
who teaches almost all areas of the grade- 
level curriculum to one grade-level class, 
mainly in one general-purpose classroom. 

“Strengthening” the self-contained 
classroom has meant modifying each of 
its basic features in the direction of 
specialization. Specialist consultants or 
specialist teachers have been employed 
to help, or to replace, the general elemen- 
tary teacher in physical education, music, 
arts and crafts, remedial reading and 
speech, library, and foreign language. 
Special purpose rooms have been pro- 
vided for several curricular areas. 
Special groups of students have been 
formed, most often to meet the needs of 
gifted students and slow learners. Special 
curricular offerings have been introduced 
to “enrich” the basic grade-level course 
of study. 


SS cans eit latina 
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The self-contained classroom, as em- 
ployed today, is a patchwork. A good 
question is whether another plan could 
provide better for developing the young 
child’s intellectual potentialities and his 
personality, and could offer a more satis- 
fying professional role to the elementary 
teacher. One educator who thinks so is 
George D. Stoddard, Chancellor of New 
York University. He has challenged the 
self-contained classroom cencept by 
offering the semi-departmentalized “dual 
progress plan.” Currently, under grants 
from the Ford Foundation, this plan is 
being demonstrated and tested in grades 
3-6 of the elementary schools, and in 
grades 7 and 8 of the junior high schools, 
at Long Beach and Ossining in New 
York. The Experimental Teaching Center 
at New York University is helping the 
school systems implement the plan, and 
is responsible for evaluating it. 

In the dual progress plan, all teachers 
are full-time specialists in one of six cur- 
ricular areas—language arts-social stud- 
ies, mathematics, science, physical edu- 








Glen Heathers is Director, Experimental 


Teaching Center, School of Education, New 
York University, New York City. 
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cation, arts and crafts, and music. This 
feature of the plan is intended to insure 
that every student, every year, receives 
instruction in each of these six curricular 
areas from a teacher who knows the area 
well, likes to teach it, and knows how to 
teach it to young children. 

Very few general elementary teachers 
can meet these requirements. This fact 
has been recognized by many school 
systems that now employ elementary 
specialist teachers of physical education, 
music, arts and crafts, and remedial 
reading and speech. The dual progress 
plan assumes that special competencies 
are also necessary for teaching the 
“basic” curricular areas—language arts, 
social studies, mathematics, and science. 
Obviously, elementary specialist teachers 
must not be narrow subject-matter spe- 
cialists; they must understand young 
children, and know how to teach them, 
as well as know their special subjects. 

The dual progress plan bears its name 
because, within it, students progress in 
language arts, social studies, and physi- 
cal education according to the usual 
grade system, while they progress in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and the arts on a non- 
grade-level basis. In the plan, a student 
spends one half of the school day (morn- 
ing or afternoon) in an ability-grouped 
class of his grade mates, studying lan- 
guage arts—social studies with a “core” 
specialist teacher, and physical education 
with a specialist in that area. During the 
other half day, he attends different cross- 
graded, ability-grouped classes in mathe- 
and crafts, and 





matics, science, arts 
music under different specialist teachers. 

The theoretical justification for “dual 
progress” is the distinction between “cul- 
tural imperatives” (language arts and 
social studies), which everyone in our 
society is expected to master well enough 
to have a basis for effective social living, 
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achievement is expected to depend 
greatly on the individual’s abilities and 
interests. Grade-level placement, 
grade-level course of study, and grade- 


and “cultural electives” (science, mathe- 7 
matics, and the arts) in which level of 7 












the 7 


to-grade promotion are considered appro- 7 


priate for the former but not for the 
latter. Instead, nongraded grouping and 
advancement are employed to permit the 
gifted student in mathematics, science, 
or one of the arts to advance without 
grade-level restrictions as fast and as far 
as his abilities permit, while freeing the 
slow learner from the unnecessary re- 
quirement that he “keep up to grade 
level.” In the plan, slow and average 
learners spend as much time studying 
the cultural electives as do gifted stu- 
dents; it is the rate of progress that 
differs. 


Individualized Learning 


A feature of the dual progress plan 
is that it provides for all students, the 
slow, the average, and the gifted, the 


sort of individualized learning programs 7 


that many school systems offer to gifted 
students only. 


The present study allows five years} 
(1958-63) for placing the plan in opera-| 


tion and measuring its effects. All this 
time is needed, since it takes years for 
a school to install a semi-departmen- 
talized plan. Most time-consuming is the 
re-education of teachers whose training 
and experience were as general elemen- 
tary teachers. Despite an intensive in- 
service program during the first two 
vears of the study, the teachers still have 
much to learn before they become expert 
and confident as specialist teachers of 
their chosen curricular areas. 

The research evaluation of the dual 
progress plan employs a pre-test—post- 
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test design, rather than one providing a 
simultaneous comparison of experimental 
(dual progress plan) and control (self- 
contained classroom) treatments. The 
design being employed is appropriate 
for a preliminary test of the plan. A con- 
trolled study might be undertaken later. 
Such a study, to provide adequate con- 
trols, would require a large number of 
school systems under each of the two 
plans—at least as many as were included 
in the Eight-Year Study. 

What do the data obtained during the 
first two years of the study indicate 
about the strengths and weaknesses of 
the dual progress plan? Students’ 
achievements, as measured by standard- 
ized tests, showed no definite gains or 
losses under the plan, except that the 
ablest students appeared to benefit from 
nongraded advancement in mathematics 
and science. Data from a personality in- 
ventory given to all students in the plan 
revealed no effects of the plan on the 
frequency of emotional and social prob- 
lems that children report. An intensive 
observational study of children’s adjust- 
ment in the plan is under way. This 
study should resolve some of the con- 
flicting opinions of principals and teach- 
ers as to whether the dual progress plan 
has increased or decreased the frequency 
of children’s emotional and conduct 
problems. 

A considerable majority of students in 
each of grades 3-6, of all ability levels, 
reported that they liked the dual prog- 
ress plan. They enjoyed changing classes 
and having different specialist teachers. 
Some students complained about the 
lack of a private desk, about carrying 
books from class to class, and about con- 
flicting requirements made by different 
teachers. 

The great majority of parents who re- 
plied to a questionnaire about the effects 
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of the plan on their children favored 
the dual progress plan. They felt their 
children were enjoying school more and 
learning more than they did before the 
plan was introduced. These findings 
should be interpreted with caution since 
only about one-third of the question- 
naires mailed to parents were returned. 

Teachers in the plan, thus far, are 
nearly equally divided into those who 
prefer to teach in the plan, and those 
who would prefer to teach in the self- 
contained classroom. A greater number 
of teachers favored the plan at the end 
of the second year of the study than at 
the end of the first year. A considerable 
majority of the teachers expressed them- 
selves as in favor of specialist teaching, 
ability grouping, and nongraded group- 
ing and advancement. 

Teachers’ objections to the plan cen- 
tered about problems of getting to know 
the children well, difficulties in teaching 
low-ability groups, and concerns about 
whether emotional and conduct prob- 
lems could be dealt with effectively 
within the plan. Also, a good many 
teachers, particularly during the first 
vear of the study, found the transition 
from the work of general elementary 
teacher to that of specialist teacher very 
demanding of their time and energy. 

The results reported here should be 
viewed simply as preliminary indications 
obtained during the first two years of a 
five-year study. 

The Long Beach and Ossining school 
systems are performing a notable service 
to American education by participating 
in the test of the dual progress plan. It 
is proper that educators are following 
the study with interest and forming opin- 
ions about the dual progress plan, while 
reserving their final judgment of the plan 
until the present study has been com- 
pleted. 
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Reactions to the 
Dual Progress Plan 


Testing of assumptions 
and results 
is needed. 


ONE of our most cherished dreams for 
children is to realize our quest for quality 
education. It is encouraging that many 
efforts designed to improve the elemen- 
tary school are under way. However, we 
do our profession serious harm when we 
initiate new programs without concern 
for basic values and when we accept 
them with limited or no evidence of their 
merit. The history of elementary educa- 
tion is not static. There have been 
changes. Its values are well established 
and there are many strengths in the ele- 
mentary school of the mid-century. Lead- 
ers in elementary education have been 
alert to receive and act on suggestions, 
advice and help. 

There are those, however, who tend 
to accept any innovation as_ being 
“good.” They do not examine the new 
in terms of its expressed purposes and 
specific consequences. One should not 
pass judgment on a given new program 
without examining the assumptions 
which underlie it nor without having a 
clear-cut statement of the purposes to 
be achieved. 
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in education 


Some innovations are 
urged by persons outside the profession, 
often innocent of knowledge of what has 
been found best for children. To be sure 
the professional educator in the elemen- 
tary field does not have a monopoly on 
ideas for improvement. However, those 
working closely with children and their 
teachers should be central in shaping 
basic changes. It would seem that teach- 
ers, principals and others working closely 
with elementary schools should be the 
best prepared persons to chart the course 
for improvement. Teachers and elemen- 
tary school specialists did not actively 
participate in the initial design of the 


Dual Progress Plan. The plan was fi- | 
nanced by The Fund for the Advance- | 


ment of Education and is presently being 
demonstrated in two public school sys- 
tems in New York State—the Ossining 
and the Long Beach systems. 


Purposes Differ 


The Dual Progress Plan places em- 
phasis upon a departmentalized system, 
graded in certain areas and nongraded 
in other subject areas. Teachers concen- 
trate on their subject speciality. Children 
as young as eight have six different teach- 
ers in a day. No one teacher sees them 
through the whole day to integrate the 
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diverse subject offerings. Hence, no one 
teacher knows the child well. Parents 
must consult with a number of teachers 
to learn about their child’s progress. 

Most modern educators would agree 
that the primary goal of the elementary 
school is to create an environment favor- 
able to the discovery, promotion and 
nurture of the unique potentials of each 
individual child. In addition, careful pro- 
vision for wholesome group living is 
cherished. Such an environment has cer- 
tain distinguishable characteristics in- 
cluding the following: 

Develops close, friendly relationships be- 
tween children and the teachers 

Builds regard for the role of purpose in 
living and learning to the end that children 
engage in quality experiences 

Provides opportunities for children to 
plan, discuss, arbitrate, disagree, solve prob- 
lems, think, evaluate, value 

Recognizes the need for knowledge 

Recognizes that continuity of living and 
learning is essential and makes flexibility of 
work necessary 

Promotes a maximum of challenge for the 
development of interests 

Permits teachers to observe a child’s value 
system over a long period of time 

Fosters creative growth of each child. 

Quite different assumptions undergird 
the development of the Dual Progress 
Plan and similar plans for organizing the 
elementary school: 

1. There is an assumption of diagnos- 
tic precision, and a faith in the validity 
and reliability of achievement tests. This 
assumption must operate when the or- 
ganization of learning groups is by sub- 
ject areas. There must be an acceptance 
of some quality of sameness or homo- 
geneity that is expressed in a similar test 
score. There is an assumption that all 
children having an achievement of 4.7 
in science are at the same starting point. 
Moreover, when these data are combined 
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with other tests, there is an assumption 
that the child’s ability to advance further 
in this area can be predicted along some 
prearranged sequence of science under- 
standings and knowledges. 

2. There is an assumption, in use of 
the term “nongraded advancement,” that 
the learnings, toward which this plan is 
directed, progress in an orderly and 
sequential manner. There are levels of 
“easy mathematical concepts” that can 
be identified, taught and used as step- 
pingstones to more advanced types of 
learnings. 

3. There is an assumption that the 
growth and development of children can 
be best provided for in a curriculum that 
is presented by a series of teachers whose 
orientation and training are focused upon 
the subject for which they are respon- 
sible. Previous plans requiring many 
separate subject experiences have neces- 
sarily almost eliminated from the school 
program rich experiences for children, 
such as trips, dramatics, and three dimen- 
sional art. 

4. There is an assumption that the 
specialist teacher, through concentration 
on specialized knowledge, can bring 
about maximum all-round growth in 
children. 


Problems in Implementation 


The implementation of many of the 
departmentalized type of programs such 
as the Dual Progress Plan creates a host 
of the same problems that led to the 
abandonment of similar proposals in past 
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years. Obviously this plan is better de- 
signed for large elementary school units 
which provide multiple sections of the 
same grade in order to permit the intri- 
cate groups to be structured. Further, 
although the arrangement was not part 
of the original Dual Progress Plan, it was 
not accidental or unexpected that both 
school systems in which the plan is being 
carried out adopted homogeneous group- 
ing for their elementary grades. 

Several curricular problems are sug- 
gested by the implementation of the Dual 
Progress Plan. These are: 


1. In order to get children to the 
special teachers and special rooms for 
instruction, half the children are moving 
somewhere every 40 minutes or so. This 
prevents continuity in learning activity. 
It also creates traffic problems, confusion 
and consequent disciplinary rigidity that 
must accompany the movement of large 
numbers of young children. 

2. The lesson already learned in many 
communities is that improvement of in- 
struction and learning cannot be gained 
through mechanical redistribution of 
teachers and children. This is especially 
true when such plans attempt to over- 
simplify the activity of teaching by as- 
signing to it a more restricted subject 
centered role. 

3. One of the features of the Dual 
Progress Plan is its claim for individual- 
izing instruction. However, the evidence 
on compartmentalizing learning into sub- 
ject areas seems to indicate that this pur- 
pose cannot be achieved by such a plan. 
Consider the plight of the special teacher 
of mathematics who meets a succession 
of groups of children for 40 minutes each. 
During the day he may meet over 150 
children. Individualization of instruc- 
tion cannot be achieved when time and 
numbers of children in combination with 
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static teaching materials, curriculum 
guides, and a subject centered program 
provide the dominating structure. 

4. The separateness of the subjects 
under the direction of specialist teachers 
introduces instructional problems requir- 
ing a high level of communication and 
coordination among the teachers. It is 
difficult to provide time for essential 
team planning. This has been the peren- 
nial problem of secondary school teach- 
ers. Without coordination of effort, the 
needs of children are met sporadically 
and in isolation. The school day becomes 
a series of subjects taught in separate 
compartments, thus forfeiting the learn- 
ings that grow out of the integration of 
language arts with science, or music with 
social studies, and the many combina- 
tions of activities which give substance 
and meaning to the school experiences 
of children. In a more wholesome plan 
the classroom teacher values the expert- 
ness of the specialist when he is function- 
ing as a co-teacher and consultant while 
the classroom teacher ties together the 
children’s learnings. 

5. The complex planning and sched- 
uling of classes with limited time must 
ultimately lead to the reduction of the 
number of intensive out-of-class activities 
that children experience under a more 
flexible time schedule. The problems of 
scheduling field trips that lead to many 
kinds of quantitative, language, and cre- 
ative experiences increase with the num- 
bers of teachers and class groups that 
are involved. A logical result is the re- 
duction of enriching experiences for chil- 
dren, and a greater adherence to the 
preplanned curriculum. 

6. The current emphasis on the spe- 
cial areas of science and mathematics 
as well as the revering of the specialist, 
result in an alleged higher status for 
the specialist teacher than for the “core 
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teacher” who has assumed the functions 
of the generalist. This tends to create 


. problems of staff morale. Also such em- 


SnimencninaaiRaiaas Pes oe 


/ “cultural imperatives,” 


phasis on these subjects places in a 
minor role curriculum areas such as lan- 
guage arts that have been defined as the 
while the “cul- 


| tural electives,” science and mathematics, 
| become, at least in a surface way, more 
| prized and valued. 


Evaluation Is Needed 


It is unfortunate that the Dual Prog- 


| ress Plan was not conceived as an hy- 
pothesis to be tested rather than as a 


demonstration. The fact that it is a 
demonstration with no control groups, 
indicates acceptance without genuine re- 
search. In terms of research design, some 
appropriate plan of matched groups 
could have been built in to enable the 


investigators to compare the experimen- 


tal (DPP) with other teaching plans. 
This comparison would have made pos- 


| sible some mature basis for acceptance 
or rejection of the hypothesis. 





Then, too, often the pressure of in- 
augurating a “new” plan with much pub- 
licity, many visitors, and continuous test- 
ing yields “improvements.” This is often 
temporary and illusory. Had it been pos- 
sible to give equal attention, support 
and help to a more developmental ele- 
mentary program and to build appro- 
priate evaluation techniques for both the 
Dual Progress Plan and the comparison 


» program, a sound study would have been 


possible. 

As it now stands, emphasis in the 
Dual Progress Plan is on academic learn- 
ing. There is extensive use of achieve- 
ment tests. These tests are to provide a 
comparison of pre-test and post-test data. 
Such procedures often freeze the curricu- 
lum and teachers tend to teach for the 
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test. Also, these procedures limit evalua- 
tion to achievement testing rather than 
employ a more comprehensive plan in 
which a variety of evaluative procedures 
(formal and informal ) are used. The em- 
phasis on achievement testing fails to 
make use of unlimited informal classroom 
techniques which supply important data 
on attitudes, interests, creativity, work 
habits, values 2nd concepts. Useful 
among these techniques are observations, 
self-inventories, children’s work, exhibits 
and conferences. Furthermore, use of 
these more personal ways of evaluation 
lead the teachers to look more closely at 
the individual child rather than his in- 
dividual normative achievement score. 
One of the persistent needs of all ele- 
mentary education is to develop diversity 
in evaluation techniques. Evaluation can 
be a means of extending learning. 

Today's secondary schools are strug- 
gling with their problems created by 
over-departmentalization and _ subject- 
centeredness. It is a shame to impose the 
old organizational pattern of secondary 
education upon the elementary school. 

Those who have worked in a devoted 
manner in the past for curriculum im- 
provement in the elementary school look 
to the vast backlog of experience, past 
and present, and to research to chart 
future directions. Dedication to a concep- 
tion of elementary education grounded 
in the philosophic principles of total de- 
velopment enables teachers to create a 
sound learning environment. Leaders 
need to communicate with teachers, 
parents and children to formulate hy- 
potheses for significant continued re- 
search. Cooperative, continuous evalua- 
tion practices are essential if next steps 
for improvement are to be valid. 

Many elementary educators would 
gladly participate in a study of the Plan 
based on genuine comparative research. 
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Paul C. Rosenbloom 


What Is Coming in 


Elementary Mathematics 


WE are perhaps the first generation 
in history who must educate children 
for a society which we can only vaguely 
foresee. We have a tremendous problem 
in trying to teach a child what he will 
need to know when he emerges from 
school 12 to 16 years from now. The 
complexity of our task might be indicated 
if we were to try, for example, to make 
a list of the occupations, industries, gov- 
ernment programs, and countries which 
have come into existence during the past 
12 years. Education for the most rapidly 
changing society in history is useless 
unless it prepares a child to meet prob- 
lems that he has never encountered be- 
fore. The doctrine that the curriculum 
should be determined by what adults find 
socially useful is woefully inadequate for 
our society. 


Why Change Is Needed 


We must conceive of education as a 
lifelong process. The main emphasis in 
the curriculum must be on the tools and 
the motivation for continued learning, 
and on the moral and esthetic values 
which guide our use of knowledge. 
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New experimentation © 
may change, 
mathematics teaching. 


Mathematics has three main functions 
in the curriculum: ; 

1. Deductive reasoning, which is the real 
subject matter of mathematics as a science, 
is one of the two methods for acquiring new 
knowledge at firsthand. (The other is the 
method of inductive reasoning, the method 
of the natural and social sciences. ) 

2. The literature of most branches of} 
knowledge is, to a rapidly increasing extent,| 
written in mathematical language. No mat-| 
ter what vocation a person pursues, he will| 
need to be literate in mathematics. 

3. Mathematics is the art of creating 
beautiful combinations of ideas. In prepar- 
ing a child for the good life, we must ex- 
pose him to the arts in all their variety, so 
that he may learn to appreciate beauty in 
the work of others, perhaps even to create 
beauty himself. 


Thus a mathematics program, to ful- 
fill its purposes, must give adequate 
attention to mathematics as a science, a 
language, and an art. 

In particular, the skills of arithmetical 
computation are an important part off 
the elementary curriculum, but are far 
from enough in and of themselves. 

Another source of change is the rapid 
growth of the science of mathematics. 
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Research does not merely extend the 
frontiers of our knowledge. It also probes 
deeply into the foundations of such 
knowledge. Research often has implica- 
tions for the most elementary things we 
teach. Thus the concept of set, which 
was developed by the work of Cantor 
about 80 years ago, was immediately 
recognized as the basis for the number 
concept. We are just beginning to intro- 
duce this concept into the secondary 
schools. Ultimately this concept will be 
taught in kindergarten. 


Changes To Come 


It is too early to predict the details 
of the curriculum which will emerge as 
a result of the experimentation now in 
progress. We can, however, confidently 
foresee some new emphases, of which the 
following are examples: 


1. Reasoning. Children will learn skills 
of reasoning as well as computation. 
They may discover the proof, for ex- 
ample, that the product of two con- 
secutive whole numbers is always even. 
They will learn to apply deduction also 
to nonmathematical contexts. It is too 
early to say whether, or how much, for- 
mal logic will come into the elementary 
school. Informal deduction, without a 
full apparatus of postulates, definitions, 
and theorems, will certainly come. 


2. Laws of the number system. The 
algorithms will be explained on the basis 
of the underlying laws of numbers, such 
as: 

If a and b are numbers, then a + b 
=b+aanda‘b=b-a. 

Examples: 3+ 4=—=4+3,3°4= 
4-3. 

If a, b, and c are numbers, then (a + 
b)+c=a+ (b+ ec), (av b)-c= 
a: (b°:c). 
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Examples: (10 + 2) + 5 = 10 + 
(2+ 5), (8° 2) -10= 3° (2° 10). 

If a, b, and c are numbers, then a - 
(b +c) = (a:b) + (a°c). 

Examples: 3 - (20 + 1) = (3° 20) 
+ (3-1), (10:3) + (10:4) = 10° 
(3 + 4). 

Thus the processes for computing 12 
+ 5, 3- 21, and 30 + 40 will be ex- 
plained by means of these laws. Pre- 
sumably when the children understand 
the reasons behind the algorithms, they 
will learn them better and remember 
them longer than when they learn these 
processes mechanically as rote skills. 

3. Elementary number theory. A new 
intrinsic motivation will be introduced 
into arithmetic by leading children to 
interesting relationships —be- 
We shall have such 


discover 
tween numbers. 
problems as: 

Calculate each of the products 
Ix 2xeeEseyxetxw eax aXe a 

4X 5 X 6, etc. 
and divide your answers by 6; what do 
you notice about the remainders? 

In the present curriculum we motivate 
learning of arithmetic by showing that 
it is good for other things, which the 
children supposedly find interesting. In 
the future we shall also help children 
discover that arithmetic is fascinating 
in itself. 

4. New subject matter. In the title 
of this paper we have deliberately re- 
ferred to. “mathematics” rather than 
“arithmetic.” Geometry will certainly be 
taught from kindergarten up, and not 
merely in the form of mensuration ex- 
ercises for practice in arithmetic. It will 
be primarily the empirical study of the 
physical space around us, with emphasis 
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on observation, experiment, and meas- 
urement. A formal deductive develop- 
ment will still be left to the secondary 
school, but some informal deduction will 
probably be introduced early. Probably 
graphs and coordinates will enter rather 
early in the curriculum. 

Similarly, probability as an empirical 
study of the laws of chance will likely 
be taught in elementary school. It will 
be an excellent source of applications 
of fractions, and will be connected with 
the study of the biological and social 
sciences. 

Some algebra will be taught early. 
Subtraction and division will be taught 
as the processes for solving equations 
such as 

S-asrS , 2+2.= 6. 
Children find the study of equations such 
as 
simpler and more exciting than problems 
such as 

132) 26938 ~ 
in the conventional program. Some of 
the drill in arithmetic will appear in 
the form: 

Solve the equation 

x 


= 12 


rather than: 

multiply 15 x 12. 
This seems to work especially well with 
retarded children. 


5. Integration with other subjects. We 
will teach children to describe nature 
and society in terms of quantitative data. 
The children will explore the world 
around them by counting and measur- 
ing. They will learn how a scientist pre- 
dicts and tests predictions, and how we 
make social decisions on the basis of 
an analysis of data. 
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Some of the geometry may appear 
officially as part of the art curriculum. 
We shall develop space perception by 
the construction of drawings and sculp- 
tures. 

Whatever is written for the mathe- 
matics curriculum will contribute to the 
reading program. We shall consult ex- 
perts on reading in our revisions of the 
mathematical curriculum. 

We shall thoroughly reconsider the 
grade placement of topics. While ac- 
celeration will not be a primary goal of 
our reforms, a modest acceleration will 
be an inevitable by-product. We shall 
experiment to find ways and means to 
adjust for differences in ability so that 
each child may learn at his own pace 
and depth. Certainly the present wide- 
spread practice of a differentiated read- 
ing program and a uniform mathematics 
program will be changed. 

We shall certainly take advantage of 
the psychologists’ work on children’s 
thinking. It is scandalous that such basic 
work as that of Piaget is hardly men- 
tioned in the education of elementary 
teachers, let alone applied in the design 
of the curriculum. 


Centers of Activity 


The School Mathematics Study Group 
(SMSG) is a national project for the 
improvement of mathematical education. 
It is sponsored by the main organizations 
concerned with American mathematical 
education, and is financed by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Professor 
E. G. Begle of Yale University is the 
Executive Director. He has an advisory 
committee appointed by the presidents 
of the sponsoring organizations. 

SMSG believes that the necessary im- 
provements in this area can be brought 
about only by effective cooperative ef- 
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forts. Such efforts must be carried for- 
ward by school and college mathemati- 


' cians, school administrators, and teacher 


ipecentnalsnln nit retia. 


educators working on an equal basis in 
an atmosphere of good will and mutual 


} respect. 


In February 1959, SMSG held a con- 


‘ference on elementary school mathe- 


matics. As a result it decided to extend 


| its activities down to kindergarten. In the 
} summer of 1960 an SMSG writing team, 
| working at Stanford University, produced 
'materials for grades 4-6 intended for all 
| pupils. These will be tried out in various 
}parts of the country during 1960-61, 
| and will be revised on the basis of this 


experience. SMSG may begin work on 


| grades K-83 during 1961 or 1962. 





The SMSG elementary panel overlaps 
in membership with the Elementary 
School Curriculum Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, affiliated with NEA. 

SMSG considers that the most urgent 


task is to find out what substantial im- 


provements can be made quickly on a 
large scale with our present teaching 
corps. Its writing team aims to produce 
materials which can be taught by the 
teachers now in schools, with in-service 
education at most during a previous 
summer or concurrent with the first year 
of experience with the new materials. 
Thus the changes introduced by SMSG 
will be modest and conservative, though 
they may appear otherwise to some 
teachers. 

The more radical projects described in 
the following paragraphs are intended 
to find out what children can learn, and 
then to educate teachers to teach this 
properly. As we begin to obtain a supply 


‘of teachers who are well prepared mathe- 


matically, we shall be able to use such 
materials on a larger scale. 
The University of Illinois arithmetic 
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project, directed by Professor David 
Page, is at present exploring the use 
of smaller units of instruction with gifted 
children in grades 4-6. Sometime later 
Page may try to develop a systematic 
curriculum on the basis of his experi- 
ments. 

Professor Robert Davis, of Syracuse 
University, has been teaching many new 
topics to children of all ability levels in 
grades 3-8. His materials work superbly 
in the hands of teachers whom he trains 
to teach. It is not yet clear how well 
teachers of average ability can learn to 
teach by the methods he proposes. 

The materials by Hawley and Suppes, 
of Stanford University, on geometry for 
the primary grades seem to be effective 
even when taught by teachers of average 
ability. It will be interesting to see how 
successful the materials by Suppes on 
logic for the primary grades will be. 

Similar experimentation is being done 
by Professor Gundlach, of Bowling 
Green University, under the auspices of 
the Greater Cleveland Educational Re- 
search Council. 

Professor F. E. Koehler, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been writing 
materials on algebra for the fourth grade 
which seem to be quite suitable for use 
by ordinary elementary teachers. 

My materials for gifted children in 
grades 5-6 have been tried out in a pre- 
liminary edition in several places, and 
will soon appear as an ordinary textbook. 
SMSG is sponsoring a writing project 
under my direction to produce curricular 
materials for grades K-3 intended for 
all children. This will be in conjunction 
with research by Lydia Muller-Willis 
and myself on the psychology of elemen- 
tary mathematical concepts. 

As indicated previously, we shall prob- 
ably see a rather conservative curriculum 
produced by SMSG for wide use, and 
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several more radical curricula suitable 
only for well prepared teachers. We shall 
actually not be able to teach what chil- 
dren can and should learn until we face 
the problem of the mathematical prepa- 
ration of elementary teachers. 


Problems of Staff 


We have about 900,000 elementary 
teachers, very few of whom have studied 
any mathematics beyond the eighth 
grade level. With existing manpower, the 
task of in-service education of elementary 
teachers is almost insuperable. While we 
should certainly encourage elementary 
teachers to attend the various institutes 
financed by NSF, it is probably more 
efficient to concentrate our attention on 
principals, supervisors, and teacher edu- 
cators, especially in view of the rapid 
turnover of elementary staffs. 

School systems should be encouraged 
to use mathematicians from nearby col- 
leges or junior colleges as consultants 
to their elementary staff. In many cases 
a well prepared secondary school teacher 
may be able to assist in the elementary 
program. 

Until the recommendations of such 
bodies as NCATE that all elementary 
teachers have academic majors begin 
to take effect, we are not likely to ob- 
tain enough new elementary teachers 
with adequate mathematical preparation. 
There will be increasing experimentation 
in the use of special teachers for mathe- 
matics and science. A successful experi- 
ment of this kind is directed by J. R. 
Mayor, Director of Education, American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. It certainly seems odd that school 
systems should employ special teachers 
for art, music, and physical education, 
and not for academic subjects. 

The self-contained classroom may no 
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longer be sacrosanct. There will cer- 
tainly be experimentation with team 
teaching and departmentalization in ele- 
mentary schools. a 


ae 


It is imperative that leaders in cur- 
riculum development take an active part 
in the development of and experimenta- 
tion with the new materials. The chan- ! 
nels of communication between research 
scholars and school people must be kept 
open. Each of us must assume his share 
of responsibility for learning about the 
new developments and spreading the 
information. 

While we must be aware of the need 
for careful experimentation and evalua- 
tion before new materials are introduced 
on a wide scale, we must also take our 
share of the responsibility for trying out © « 
the new developments, and cautiously / 
extending their use when we find out 7 « 


o 


what works. ir 
it 
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yur MANY curriculum workers are less Extensive recent research demonstrates 
put | effective than they might be in achieving that each leader's and each member's 
sly) their objectives because they inade- perception of his role governs his action 
ut — quately define their own roles and their ina group; each group member’s percep- 
role relationships with others. Outstand- tion of the roles of others determines 
ing among those persons in school sys- his behavior toward them. The morale 
tems whose roles and responsibilities of a school system’s staff is directly re- 
nd.) often are not well defined are the cur- lated to the clarity, interrelatedness and 
rch yiculum workers usually known as di- agreement as to the expectancies for 
“’y) rectors of instruction, curriculum direc- various roles. This is particularly true of 
m-|, tors, or assistant superintendents in the director of instruction, whose actions 


charge of instruction. are of concern to every other person em- 
md Recently a group of graduate students ployed by or interested in the schools. 
|) examined educational literature in an 
for, attempt to determine the generally ac- Existing Perceptions 


ity.}) cepted responsibilities for the director 
| of instruction. After a remarkably fruit- 
jm- 
qj... less search, the group decided that much 
58. | of the confusion regarding this position 
in) occurs because its distinctive role expect- 
a ancies in a democratic society have not 
icet. been well defined. This article is an at- 
tempt, in the light of the writer’s expe- 
hi) rience as a director of instruction, to 
| define those roles and responsibilities 
of this position which are likely to be 1. Instructional program improvement. 
m-| most conducive to the achievement of Planning, developing, recommending, inter- 


“f) democratic goals in curriculum improve- ©, Gjen Hass is Professor of Education, Uni- 
ment. versity of Florida, Gainesville. 


Many agree that the position of cur- 
riculum director is both administrative 
and supervisory. They agree also that 
the position involves responsibility for 
planning, directing and coordinating the 
total instructional program. In specific 
situations, usually some but not all of the 
following responsibilities of the position 
are accepted and recognized: 
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preting and administering major policies and 
procedures for the over-all instructional pro- 
gram of the schools 

2. Instructional staff leadership. Coordi- 
nating the activities of all groups of instruc- 
tional workers and leaders so that a unified 
instructional program may be achieved 

3. In-service education. Coordinating 
and planning for the in-service education of 
all staff members including teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors and members of the 
superintendent’s staff 

4, Instructional and in-service education 
budget. Coordinating the development of 
the budget for the instructional program 
and for the program of in-service education 

5. Action research studies. Encouraging 
action research studies and the development 
and use of action research skills by the total 
school staff 

6. Group maintenance. Stimulating 
friendship, respect, mutual trust and warmth 
among all persons concerned with the school 
program 

7. Professional and public understanding. 
Providing leadership, with the superintend- 
ent, in developing understanding and appre- 
ciation by the school board, the professional 
staff, and the public concerning the most 
effective teaching objectives, methods and 
content in a democratic public school system. 

While these responsibilities for staff 
leadership, curriculum improvement, ac- 
tion research, in-service education, prep- 
aration of budget, and development of 
professional and public understanding 
are theoretically often accepted as roles 
of the director of instruction, in practice 
they frequently are not functions of 
this position. 

Many readers of this article will know 
of curriculum directors who are not per- 
mitted to work in all grades, kindergar- 
ten through twelve; who are not per- 
mitted to coordinate the activities of some 
instructional workers or leaders; who are 
not permitted to test promising instruc- 
tion procedures; who are not permitted 
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to suggest items for the instructional 
budget; who are not permitted to pro- 
pose necessary budgetary items for the 
in-service growth of the staff; who are |] 
not permitted to participate in the selec- | 
tion of principals or supervisors who will 

help to implement a coordinated instruc- 

tional policy. Or perhaps some readers 

will know of instruction directors who 

do not adequately define their own roles 

in these areas and who by default or lack 

of vision fail to perform these leadership 

tasks. 


nan ae, ~« 





Situational Nature of Leadership 


We frequently tend to excuse our 
failure adequately to define our roles 
and responsibilities by saying that leader- 
ship practices must be tailor-made and 
are different for each local situation. Cur- 
rent leadership theory partially supports 
this view but a too-great dependence on 
this theoretical premise results in a fail- 
ure to recognize that concepts of leader- 
ship are also contingent upon the dom- 
inant values and needs of a society. ) 

Currently, in our society, there is a| 
pressing need for school staff members 
to pay more attention to the larger situ- 
ation—the context of American democ- 


racy and its destiny in today’s world. 
} 


Instructional Program Improvement 


The context of democracy makes it 
necessary that the instruction director 
develop a structure which stimulates the 
involvement of all teachers and other 
staff members in instructional program 
improvement. 

A council on instruction, with teachers 
elected as representatives from each 
school, often serves this purpose. This 
council provides a channel for identifying 
areas of instruction for study and im- 
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provement. New system-wide programs 
and policies are developed by appropri- 
ate ad hoc committees. The work of these 
committees is periodically reviewed by 
the council on instruction. 

It is equally important for the director 
of instruction to be sure that adequate 
channels are provided for the instruc- 
tional program changes that may be 
suggested by members of the local com- 
munity, and by the needs of the state, 
nation or world. Structure must be pro- 
vided to receive suggestions of parents, 
experts in various subject fields, sociolo- 
gists, political scientists, and all other 
citizens. The local P.T.A.’s should be 
viewed as an appropriate channel for 
these suggestions. State and national 
groups interested in education should 
also be viewed as sources of possible 
proposals for change. Consultants ob- 
tained as part of the in-service education 
program should be seen as sources of 
help in appropriately taking account of 
national needs and trends. 

Channels for determining how other 
school systems are dealing with problems 
should be established through the ex- 
change or purchase of curriculum ma- 
terials and through attendance at con- 
ferences. 

The instruction director should be sure 
that means are provided for obtaining 
and utilizing the suggestions or criticisms 
of students. It is his role to insure that 
this is done. 

Finally, the director of instruction 
should be constantly active in assisting 
the staff to reach agreement regarding 
goals and to appraise the progress which 
is made toward the goals. He should 
institutionalize the evaluation of the in- 
structional program in the light of be- 
havioral changes by the learners. 

Several facets of his role regarding 
staff leadership require continuing at- 
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tention by the instruction director. He 
should encourage different schools and 
different school groups to do different 
planning at the same time and in dif- 
ferent ways. Only in this way will teach- 
ers be encouraged to develop new ways 
to meet the particular needs of the chil- 
dren they serve. Only in this way can 
the insight of each staff member be 
utilized. 

He should also use all possible means 
to develop communication among schools 
regarding curriculum work in progress 
in the individual schools in order to share 
worthwhile developments and aid in the 
devising of system-wide policies where 
needed. Face-to-face relationships, coun- 
cils, committees, bulletins, printed re- 
source units and guides, and conferences 
all may be used to achieve this goal of 
adequate communication and staff lead- 
ership. 

The curriculum director should have 
authority to call meetings of and to stim- 
ulate cooperative group planning by the 
instructional supervisors of the school 
system. Consultants who work in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, in sub- 
ject areas such as mathematics or art, 
in special areas such as the education 
of the physically handicapped or the 
slow learner should come together regu- 
larly to plan for the coordination and 
improvement of the instructional pro- 
gram. The director of instruction should 
similarly be able to call meetings of ele- 
mentary or secondary principals on a 
regular basis for the consideration and 
improvement of the instructional pro- 
gram. Through his participation in all 
of these meetings he will help to provide 
communication and coordination. 

All of these means of communication 
will also be needed so that ideas sug- 
gested by the concerns of the local, state, 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Rand M®Nally 


announces publication of 


Dear Educator: 


You realize your great importance to the country as an educator. You are 
concerned with the children who pass through your classrooms. Did your 
geography lessons, you wonder, serve to help them become better informed 
citizens of the world in which they now live? You gave them nine months of 
your dedicated skill and art. Was your geography approach up-to-date? Did 
you bring to them more than just memorization of names and places? Did 
they learn all that you wished them to? 


Of course you are concerned—every good educator is. Did they gain enough 
knowledge so that they can understand, observe, and interpret landscape 
geographically from their own experience and an extension of it to the peoples 
of other lands? Did they learn how other people use their geographic inherit- 
ance and how their use of it affects their way of life, their cultural habits and 
even their way of thinking? Were “water” and “rainfall-in-inches” just phrases, 
or did you emphasize how critical water supply is to industry, to transportation 
and to people throughout the world? Did you get across to them, you wonder, 
that the total moisture available rather than the misleading total amount of 
rainfall-in-inches determines what farmers will plant and where? Did you put 
too much emphasis on the memorizing of place names, or did you place greater 
emphasis on the new problems with which they will be faced because they 
now live in a 90% urbanized country? Will they remember how our natural 
resources and our cultural heritage have made our country strong and great? 
Did you emphasize it enough? 


Well, you tried your best; you gave everything you had, and now you can 
only hope. But, if you have had that vague feeling of dissatisfaction; if you 
have asked yourself the above questions and many more time and time again, 
it might well be that the textbooks—the tools of your art—were not up to your 
talents and today’s needs. 


The new Rand McNally Borchert-McGuigan geography series was created 
to dramatize the geography of the child’s world. 


Write now and see how with your teaching talent, these texts will help you 
make geography a meaningful study of our lives, our times and our land. 
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This series emphasizes the geographic concepts 
and skills important for today’s students. 





|| THESE GEOGRAPHIES TEACH 
| STUDENTS TO UNDERSTAND 


e What they see. How does the world look? How 
much can you tell about the geography of a place 
just by looking at it? You can tell a great deal if 
you know what to look for. One function of the 
Borchert-McGuigan series is to teach children 
to understand what they see. By observing and 
interpreting landscape they develop a skill they 

will need in order to develop an understanding 

| : of the world in which they live. 








e The world’s pattern of urbanization. This is an 
} understanding of major significance to United 
} States students because our country is now 90% 
| urban, 10% rural. 


¢ The international problem of adequate moisture 
and water. Here are new maps which show the 
effective amount of moisture available, not 
merely, the misleading total amount of rainfall- 
in-inches. 

In these texts the geographically critical prob- 

| lem of the world’s great need for water: for 

power, transportation, industry, urban living, 

and many other uses is stressed. 


Our freedom and our heritage as aspects of the 
geography of our land. Here are major themes 
which animate the study of geography, give it 
historical perspective, and lead to a “larger” 
perspective still: “What makes our country 
strong and great?” 


Lat RAD RSP EW TUDOR EV POAT AEE 
. 





THE BORCHERT-McGUIGAN GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


Created to make geography a fascinating, meaningful study 
of our lives, our times and our land. 











This new series makes your teaching 
easier and appropriate for our times 
because it contains: 

e A meaningful approach to geography 

e A striking, effective design format 

e Completely new maps 


e New picture-review sections called 
“Seeing the Big Picture” 


e New picture-maps 
A field study approach — more exciting 
in its presentation 


¢ More basic geography 


To help you, the series 
has been 

¢ Pre-tested by practicing teachers 

¢ Tested for readability 


¢ Written by a geographer and an elementary 
classroom teacher 


To help you, there are 

¢ A teacher's edition for each text 

e Acorrelated map and globe program 

e Filmstrips 

¢ Handbook of Map and Globe Usage 


i For a descriptive brief on the Borchert-McGuigan Series, write: 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 7600 


e CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 103) 
national or world community will be 
adequately and appropriately considered 
by the staff. 

In addition, the director of instruction, 
the superintendent, and other staff mem- 
bers should regard it as appropriate that 
the director of instruction make sugges- 
tions concerning the selection of teach- 
ers, principals and supervisors who will 
implement instructional purposes and 
policies. The instruction director should 
participate in defining the qualifications 
for and the responsibilities of other lead- 
ers whose main job is the improvement 
of instruction. 


In-Service Education 


The instruction director's role con- 
stantly is to attempt to raise the insight 
of all staff members, parents and other 
citizens concerning instruction. Some 
specific ways of doing this are described 
in the following section on planning the 
in-service budget. 

One of the most important aspects of 
the director of instruction’s responsibili- 
ties for in-service education is the de- 
velopment of group membership skills 
and leadership role competencies on the 
part of all staff members. He should give 
regular attention to the development of 
improved ways of working and the en- 
couragement of emerging leaders. De- 
velopment of these human relationship 
skills should be regular and continuing 
aspects of the in-service education pro- 
gram. Leadership and group member- 
ship skills should be among the regular 
focuses of attention in preparing for con- 
ferences, workshops or school faculty 
meetings. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
director of instruction should accept re- 
sponsibility for giving staff leadership to 
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provisions for the orientation of new 
teachers to the school system. This is a 
particularly important aspect of the in- 
service education program. 
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Planning the In-Service Budget 


A responsibility of the director of in- 
struction that is frequently overlooked 
is the preparation of a budget for the 7 
professional growth of all staff mem- 
bers. Continuous in-service education is 
needed by all staff members to maintain © 
familiarity with new subject matter, with 
recent developments in human growth | 
and learning, and with continuing cul- 
tural and social changes which create | 
need for curriculum change. While these 7 
needs are generally recognized, the ne- || 
cessity for funds to provide for staff} 
growth is often overlooked through de- 7 
fault by the director of instruction. It 7 


is his responsibility annually to alert the © 


superintendent and the school board to|} 
the need for budget items to cover the!) 
following activities: 

1. Time for curriculum work. This should )} 
include funds to cover the regular meetings 1 
of the system-wide “council on instruction” 
including elected representatives from each 
school. It should also include funds for the J 
time of “ad hoc” and standing committees } 
who have been assigned responsibility for 
work on curriculum problems. 

2. Intervisitation of teachers. Observing 
good teaching often stimulates growth on 
the part of teachers. Several visiting days 7 
should be available to new teachers during 
their first year of teaching. All teachers || 
should be able to make such observation!) 
visits upon request. Substitute teacher funds!) 


should be amply available for this purpose.) . 


3. Purchase of professional materials. 
The professional library should include thell 
newest materials in all subject matter areas 
as well as new materials on all other perti-| 
nent professional matters. Funds should bef 
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available to provide a “curriculum labora- 
tory” of materials from other school systems. 

4, Attendance at professional meetings. 
It is the responsibility of the director of in- 
struction to request that professional travel 
funds be made available for representative 
teachers as well as principals and super- 
visors. The school system should be repre- 
sented by teachers at national conferences 
in each subject matter field as well as at 
state meetings. Failure to provide such funds 
sometimes results from the neglect on the 
part of the curriculum director to present 
the need and to point out the stimulation re- 
ceived by many staff members through being 
represented by one or more of their number. 

5. Local workshops and_ conferences. 
Every school system needs the time and the 
stimulation provided by workshops organ- 
ized to work for several days or weeks on 
problems carefully selected by staff mem- 
bers. Funds must be provided to make it 
possible to employ visiting consultants to 
staff these conferences. 

6. Publications. Each school system 
should be able to publish, in attractive 
form, the resource units, teaching guides, 
and statements of instructional policy which 
are the work of the local staff. There is also 
need for “newsletters” to be sent regularly to 
members of the staff to keep them informed 
of the work of curriculum councils and com- 
mittees, plans for workshops, and new pro- 
fessional materials. 

7. Employment of outside consultants. 
This need is greatest in the small school sys- 
tem which lacks an adequate supervisory or 
consultant staff, yet it is an important need 
in all school systems. It should be possible 
to obtain the services of a visiting consultant 
for one school staff which is working on a 
problem, for all of the teachers of a partic- 
ular subject meeting on a system-wide basis, 
or for members of a curriculum committee 


' working on a problem with which they 


want expert help. 


Directors of instruction sometimes are 
afraid to request what appear to them 


| to be the large sums of money needed 
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for these in-service growth activities. In 
most situations, however, all of these pro- 
grams may be amply covered by a sum 
which amounts to one-half of one percent 
of the school system’s annual operating 
budget. What a small amount to provide 
for continuous growth, constant chal- 
lenge, and high morale! 


Significance of Action Research 


The encouragement and facilitation of 
action research, though it is not gen- 
erally recognized as such, is one of the 
chief responsibilities of the director of 
instruction who wishes to be a dynamic, 
democratic leader for instructional im- 
provement. A research program tied to 
a plan of action can help us to learn why 
a given program or practice is successful 
and why another is not. When we know 
why, we can then design procedures to 
improve successful decisions and to re- 
vise unsuccessful ones. 

Unfortunately most teachers and many 
other leaders in schools believe that edu- 
cational research requires understand- 
ings and skills that are far beyond their 
reach. These mal-perceptions have hin- 
dered and frightened the teacher who 
might like to try out hunches regarding 
better ways of teaching or of helping 
individual children. These impressions 
have tended to deter teachers from at- 
tempting what most of them could do 
and do well in defining problems for 
study, hypothesizing, developing re- 
search designs, procuring evidence, and 
generalizing within the limits of the evi- 
dence gained. 

Action research emphasizes that the 
method of scientific inquiry belongs to 
all individuals who care to utilize their 
intelligence. Action research, like de- 
mocracy, emphasizes respect for the right 
of the individual to exercise and formu- 
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late his own judgments. Teachers, ad- 
ministrators and supervisors can make 
better decisions and engage in more ef- 
fective practices if they are able and 
willing to conduct action research as a 
basis for these practices and decisions. 
The director of instruction, charged as 
he is with the in-service growth of all 
staff members and for instructional im- 
provement, has particular responsibility, 
in a democratic setting, for helping all 
staff members to recognize that educa- 
tional research is not an absolute. The 
research quality of an investigation is 
relative. Through his way of working, 
the director of instruction may encourage 
the cooperative recognition of respon- 
sibilities and problems, individual or 
group hypothesizing, group planning for 
controlled study, collection of data, and 
implementation of tentative conclusions. 
He is in a strategic position to give lead- 
ership to action research studies and to 
the development of the needed com- 
petencies by all staff members. 


Group Maintenance 


It is important that the instruction 
director's behavior reflects friendship, 
mutual trust, respect and warmth in the 
relationships between himself and_ his 
co-workers. It is an important aspect of 
the job of this assistant superintendent 
to keep interpersonal relations pleasant, 
provide encouragement, give minorities 
a chance to be heard, stimulate self- 
direction, and increase cooperative en- 
deavor. He should evidence a feeling of 
permissiveness toward having problems 
and a willingness to give support to 
those who make mistakes while seeking 
solutions to their problems. No matter 
how large the group, he should seek 
to avoid being impersonal in his behavior. 
His example may do much to encourage 
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similar group maintenance behavior on 
the part of others. 


Professional and Public Understanding 


The instruction director has a crucial] 
role in the development of public under- 
standing of the goals of the school, and 
of appropriate teaching content and 
methods. His chief responsibility in this 
respect is constantly to strive to secure 
consensus on the part of the staff and 
the public regarding what should be 
done. His is the responsibility for seek- 
ing out procedures so that all potential 
presenters of ideas may discuss their 
proposals with other persons interested 
in the schools, seek and secure data, and 
reach constructive agreement. There is 
no other way to get constant improve- 
ment in the schools of America than by 
getting broad participation in the plan- 
ning. 

Teachers and other staff members must 
have a sense of freedom, understanding 
and emotional security before they can 
share in planning with parents and other 
citizens. This condition cannot be at- 
tained unless teachers perceive the in- 
struction director and other leaders as 
responsive to their ideas and as the 
source of security when hunches are 


tried or mistakes are made. The develop- | 
ment of understanding and_ initiative | 


must begin with the faculty and progress 
toward the involvement of the com- 
munity. Study groups, advisory councils 
and citizens councils on instruction will 
be among the channels needed. 


Clarification of Role 


Statements such as the present article 
should assist in clarifying role percep- 
tions regarding the work of the director 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Ronald C. Doll 


Communicating 
Educational Ideas 


“WHERE do you keep your course 
guide?” 

“In the bottom drawer of my desk— 
assuming that it’s still there. Why? Who 
wants it?” 

This little dialogue between two class- 
room teachers can be interpreted vari- 
ously: 


1. Some teachers are careless and unpro- 
fessional. 

2. The course guide in question must be 
a poor one. 

3. If teachers would only read the docu- 
ments prepared by curriculum committees, 
central office personnel, and other influen- 
tial persons in school systems, they wouldn’t 
need special help in putting best practices 
into effect. 

4. Presumably this particular course 
guide was not adequately explained by 
school administrators to their staffs. 

5. Course guides, courses of study, out- 
lines and syllabuses are worthless curric- 
ulum materials. 

6. Communication of ideas is a complex 
interpersonal activity of much greater scope 
and depth than curriculum workers have 


Ronald C. Doll is Professor of Education, 
New York University, New York City. 
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Research findings 
give clues to 
better staff communication. 


generally conceived it to be. Surely, it 
transcends the mere distribution and “in- 
stallation” of course guides, notwithstand- 
ing their quality. 

This article supports interpretation 
number six, in the preceding listing. It 
does so on the basis of curriculum work- 
ers’ experience and on the basis of re- 
search data developed during the 1950's 
by specialists in social psychology, soci- 
ology, and human communication. 


Communication in Organizations 


How may a status leader help teachers 
acquire, share and modify ideas which 
come to them from curriculum commit- 
tees, research bureaus, and other idea- 
creating agencies? This question suggests 
two subsidiary questions: (a) What does 
research evidence say about the manner 
in which communication is achieved? 
(b) By a slight stretching of the imagina- 
tion, what notions may be inferred from 
the research data about organizational 
and functional changes in schools and 
school systems to improve communica- 
tion of ideas? 
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Research studies point repeatedly to 
the importance of achieving genuine, 
effective communication on a person-to- 
person, neighborly basis (1). Neither 
the written word nor electronic devices 
can substitute for personal contact. Per- 
sonal decision making which leads to 
concrete action is influenced mainly by 
what the members of one’s intimate 
group are saying and doing (2). How 
one votes, what one buys, and the fash- 
ions one adopts are determined largely 
within the inner circle of one’s acquaint- 
ances (3). 

People communicate best with those 
whom they like and trust (4). They tend 
to meet these persons in informal situa- 
tions, with ample time arranged for com- 
munication. Each person is likely to find 
within his own group one or more per- 
sons to whom he relates easily. As in 
sociometric choice, one person is often 
considered to be a best or favorite indi- 
vidual with whom to communicate (5). 
When a member of a group is divergent 
in his viewpoints, the other members 
spend much time (at least for a while) 
in attempting to communicate with him. 
The total effect is delay or loss in wide- 
spread, efficient communication. 

These statements lead to the general- 
izations: (a) that persons who share 
common interests communicate readily 
about matters affecting their interests 
(7), and (b) that social cohesiveness is 
necessary to adequate communication. 
The first generalization appears sensible, 
even self-evident. The second implies 
that both emotional viscidity and geo- 
graphic proximity are necessities for the 
interdependence that social cohesiveness 
can develop. As interests shift, new 
groupings are formed. Each newly organ- 
ized group creates prehiems for itself, 
and for responsible status leaders, in 
achieving social cohesiveness. 
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Group size has an effect in determining 
quantity and quality of communication. 
Large groups, e.g., of from 25 to 50 
members, tend to impede communica- 
tion. Seven and 10 have sometimes been 
suggested as optimum numbers for group 
size. One investigator found that an in- 
crease from seven to 12 members im- 
peded communication (8). 

Some attention has been given to the 
nature of leadership that facilitates 
communication. Frequently, emergent 
leaders seem to be accepted by group 
members as better aids to communica- 
tion than are status leaders. Having been 
nominated by their peers, they tend to 
understand and identify with goals which 
their peers accept (9). Sometimes they 
have a direct, if unofficial, line to higher 
authority, or they fulfill a cultural or 
a status need like that for a big brother 
or a father (10). They are usually sub- 
ject to, and therefore sensitive to, the 
norms of their groups. They know that 
they have power with as well as over 
their groups and they are therefore able 
to speed decision making (11). Often 
they become more persuasive as they 
remain longer with their: groups (12). 
Opinion leaders originate ideas, sanc- 
tion them and diffuse them. Thus they 
encourage development of new ideas 
and modification of old ones, just as 


they help communicate ready-made 
ideas that emanate from outside sources 
(13). 


Because these outside sources some- 
times pose a threat, people want to 
know what ideas are taboo for consider- 
ation and communication. If personnel 
know the sanctions under which they 
operate, they tend to communicate con- 
cerning matters for which they have 
definite responsibility. 

A plan or scheme for communication 
should be carefully considered and deter- 
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| mined in an organization in which face- 
to-face communication becomes unusual 
} or difficult. The communication scheme 
might include “wandering minstrels,” i.e., 
traveling communicators who could talk 
| with the members of each group about 


trecent developments in other groups 
) (14). 

Communication seems to be improved 
| by knowing where one stands with one’s 
/fellows, and also with persons farther 
sup the hierarchical ladder (15). The 
|desire to communicate is thus closely 
{} related to favorable morale, which is 
stimulated by fairness and consistency 
on the part of persons in authority (16). 
| When mass media of communication 
} must be used, these should be truthful 
jand accurate. They should deal with 
‘) matters of concern to members of the 
| organization. Also, their messages should 
| be brief, direct and pointed. Several short 
} presentations may prove more effective 
‘than a single omnibus one. Communica- 
‘tors should hold reasonable and modest 
| expectations about the ability of literary 
}} or technological media to communicate 


if 


' with the rank and file of personnel who 
have had little or no part in formulating 
ithe messages these media carry. Cer- 
‘tainly mass media function best when 
i they carry messages that have greatest 
meaning for their recipients (17). 
Communication among groups within 
organizations tends to occur by means 
}of “natural” communication networks 
/ (18). Administrators of organizations 
often let these networks go unnoticed at 
| the very times they would be benefited 
| by knowing what influence and status, 
jas well as informal communication ar- 
jrangements, have to do with transmis- 
jsion of messages from group to group. 
| Good, open communication not only 
| passes information: it encourages doubts, 


'modifies attitudes and stimulates think- 


~~ 
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ing in several ways. Without it, stereo- 
types develop, extreme individualism 
sets in, and the messages that emerge 
from sources of knowledge become dis- 
torted. 


Application to School Practice 


The generalizations stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs are necessarily tenta- 
tive. They are based on fragmentary evi- 
dence, and they do not encompass all 
that is known about communication 
within organizations. However, despite 
their limitations, they suggest communi- 
cation practices that are little used in 
American schools. The reader is invited 
to study the research data further and 
to draw additional inferences from the 
broader and deeper range of data which 
will be developed in the future. 

Generalizations in the preceding par- 
agraphs imply the following plan of 
organization for acquiring, sharing and 
modifying educational ideas: 

Status leaders should provide ample 
time and opportunity for personnel or- 
ganized in dyads, triads, and other small 
groupings to get together. If possible, 
group size should not be permitted to 
exceed a membership of seven. Mem- 
bers of the groups should like each 
other, and should experiment with 
groupings and regroupings based on 
sociometric choice. They should work 
near each other, as in team teaching 
situations, and should be encouraged to 
share their professional problems with 
each other. School buildings should be 
constructed and adapted to accommo- 
date teams and groups of sizes appropri- 
ate to facile communication. 

Within each communication group, an 
official communicator should be desig- 
nated by his peers. He should possess 
some skill in communication and should 
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be one of the best accepted members 
of his group. He should receive commu- 
nications from other portions of the 
school and school system, as well as from 
the outside educational world, and should 
assume leadership in transmitting ideas 
and urging examination of them. In 
addition, he should organize dyads of 
the most compatible persons for in- 
formal conversation about these ideas. 
When he has gathered the reactions of 
his group to a given set of ideas, he 
should transmit these reactions to a 
traveling communicator (a “wandering 
minstrel”) who can inform the idea orig- 
inators about the reactions. Each official 
communicator should hold his position 
as long as his group wishes him to retain 
it. If the official communicator is not 
the chairman of his group, he should 
assist the chairman in planning the de- 
velopment of new ideas and the modifi- 
cation of old ones, and he should then 
communicate the indigenous thinking 
of his group to other communication 
units in the school system. Continuous 
feedback of ideas and reactions to ideas 
is important. 

All official communicators within the 
system should learn what matters have 
already been decided by higher au- 
thority, e.g., by state, county and local 
boards of education, and the communica- 
tors should then tell their constituents 
that these matters are outside their areas 
of decision making. They should carry 
news about welfare provisions which 
benefit the staff, and about other de- 
velopments that help to build morale. 
Whenever possible, they should enlist the 
cooperation of unofficial communicators 
who have close friends in other com- 
munication units. 

Educational ideas should be written 
into course guides, syllabuses and other 
documents, and they should be re- 
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ported electronically to school staffs, only 
after the ideas have been discussed, 


analyzed and, if possible, experimented | 
with. Prior to this point in idea creation |) 


and communication, anything that is 


OT vm 





put into writing should be regarded as|) 


' | 
tentative. Formal written and oral state- |7 


ments should be brief, pointed and di-} 


rectly usable. They should affirm truth- 


t 


fully and accurately the utility of ideas, 


4 
1 


which have been examined by as many|) 


staff members as possible. Persons who 
prepare documents 
that two basic kinds of messages are; 


tf 
“e 


should recognize © 
y 


needed: messages to those who want to|” 
know, and messages to those who merely | 
want to know about. These two kinds} 


of messages might be 


incorporated | 


within the same document, or they might}? 
i 


be issued separately. 


Actions Needed 


Beyond promoting the organization|) 


of a plan for improving communication, 
educational leaders with broad respon- 
sibilities can take several direct actions. 
These include: 

1. Keeping lines of communication short. 
The leader of any communication unit 


% 
3 





should have easy access to the highest level 
of educational management. 

2. Striving to improve communication 
within the several small units in each in- 
dividual school. This is the level at which 
good communication counts most. 

3. Providing arrangements for identifica- 
tion and continued use of emergent lead- 
ers, including emergent 
Research data seem to point to the worth 


j 


4 
q 


| 


communicators. |> 


of emergent leaders in facilitating commu-|) 
nication at the grass roots. 4 


4. Granting personal approval to educa-) 
tional ideas that have been proved by test.) 


The educational leader should draw conclu- 
sions about the value of ideas primarily from 


concrete evidence of their helpfulness to the> 


persons who use them. 
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5. Furnishing personnel, materials and 
facilities that are required to improve com- 
munication. Good communication, which re- 
sults in much in-service growth, should not 
be rendered ineffective by lack of support. 


Nearly everywhere one mingles with 
teachers and supervisors, one hears that 
course guides and other curriculum docu- 
ments have limited effect in improving 
educational practice. Perhaps we need 
a breakthrough in organization for com- 
munication which would permit con- 
tinued use of curriculum documents, 
but would place them in a new position 
in the total communication scheme. 
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Editorial 
(Continued from page 75) 


clude, on the one hand, the obligation 
of a wider background of knowledge 
with which to understand the new world, 
and, on the other hand, a consecrated 
devotion to our common democracy and 
its place in the free world. 

What further meaning has the fore- 
going for education toward a new world? 
The meanings are, of course, endless— 
the more the question is studied and 
worked at, the more potentialities will 
be found. 

In conclusion, we can say that three 
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factors make demands on our American 
education—the fact of change, our inter- 
dependence with the rest of the world, 
and the obligation to realize as best 
possible the Life-Good-to-Live. We must 
help our people to understand these 
demands -and accept them as personal 
obligations; and we must help to have 
them understood as part of American 
democracy—what it means for us and 
should mean also for others in the world. 


—Witt1AM Hearp Ki-patricx, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 
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easy | he Unique 
is Contribution 


munity”—Middle-Grades, 
Jr. High School. One way 
to stop disease: make sure 
that everyone gets 


arre t d, e ° 
sos syieniatan Today, as never before, the teacher is recognized as a ' 


vital member of our society. In short supply, overbur- 
dened, under pressures unlike any faced by his predecessors, 
the teacher realizes with increasing conviction that he must 
evaluate every teaching tool against the real contribution it can 
make to the learning process under his supervision. 


What is needed now as never before is the sure knowledge that 
there is a “unique contribution” inherent in every modern aid 
used in the classroom. We have made these words—"'the 
unique contribution’”—a standard of utility and excellence 
over the years, and they are still the basic criteria used to deter- 
mine whether a sound motion picture should be made and 
released by us for classroom use. 

Uncounted teachers who have used EBF films since they pio- ff a 
neered the audio-visual field more than thirty years ago know 
how to identify the potent effectiveness of these materials. And 
thousands more, newer in the field of teaching, have come tof t 
learn that the EBF symbol is an assurance of satisfaction and 
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“Gloria and David” —The 
tremendously effective 
Spanish Language Course 


for elementary grades. ‘ , : : a 
Learning is based upon genuine help in the teaching experience. 
day-to-day situations that Maurice B. Mitchell te 
the youngster encounters in President, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films it 
home and in the school. 
e 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. | ¢, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois tl 


e Producers and distributors of more than 1100 films and 1000 film- F SC 
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strips for all levels of education plus complete courses on film in P 
Physics and Chemistry, elementary language training filmstrips and é 
record programs. in 
Sa a i ak sk ee tas ars ak als So a a sao ‘ 
' 1 
' Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. EL-1160 te 
t 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, il. iP de 
. | 
Please send the following: 'P or 
e e | . 
t  [_] Catalog #31 “The Unique Special Folders Bf 
“Ray Contribution” [-] Primary and Middle-Grade |— ~ 
pres emcee aig [_] EBF Filmstrip Catalog Science including Arithmetic le: 
of Outer Space)’ —The t ' 
Middle-Grades film : [] Social Studies de 
answers the questions most t Language Arts ifm 
asked about artificial ' m ; . ! ' 
satellites. It also gives a , Additional information on__ = 
look at the things to ; NAME 
come in the Space Age. ' SCHOOL ! _ 
' if ta 
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The Importance 


of People 


THERE is very little research evidence 
of a convincing nature to support the 
notion that men and women enter the 
teaching profession because they care 
about children, are more altruistic than 
others, or wish to enter a career of social 
service. Instead, studies of occupational 
preference as measured by such instru- 
ments as the Kuder Preference Record 
and the Strong Interest Inventory seem 
to indicate that in influencing people to 
teach “teaching per se is not as important 
as what is taught.”' Except for men 
} teaching social studies and men working 
in school administration, all those teach- 
ers who responded to the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record scored considerably below 
the seventy-fifth percentile in interest in 
social service, a score considered neces- 
sary to show significant interest in help- 
ing others.” 

As I look back on my own career in 
teaching, I am confident that it was my 
desire to share my enthusiasm for poetry 
and life science that was the deciding 
factor. It was not my concern for ado- 
lescents—I knew almost none—nor my 
desire to do good in the world that sent 
me down one August morning after my 


ieee 


*Myron Lieberman. Education as a Profes- 








sion. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1956. p. 220. 
*Ibid., p. 221. 
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Teaching Is Responsiveness 


June graduation from a liberal arts col- 
lege to apply for high school teaching in 
my home town. I had had no professional 
education. In my college days the scien- 
tific study of child and adolescent growth 
and development and of the nature of 
learning was in its infancy. I would teach 
as I had been taught. I would be the 
purveyor of knowledge. I would keep 
alive in myself and stimulate in my stu- 
dents a love for the literature and botany 
in which I had majored in college. 

I began with zest. But in spite of all 
my efforts, lyric poetry (Tennyson, 
Browning, Wordsworth, Masefield, Frost, 
Millay) did not become the central pas- 
sion of my teenagers. Instead they were 
swept off their feet by the “Shooting of 
Dan McGrew” and “The Highwayman.” 
My tendency was to find consolation for 
this disappointment in the response of 
those few youngsters with “high ability” 
and “adequate backgrounds” who spoke 
my language. As I read to the class (I 
insisted on their listening to the melody 
of the lines and the imagery of simile 
and metaphor ), I found a few answering 
eyes. But as for the rest, in my resent- 
ment and ignorance I was inclined to 
think that I, too, was casting pearls. 

In a study of teacher-pupil relation- 
ships under the sponsorship of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
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NEW ELECTRONIC p 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING TAPES c 


In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio-visual 
language training... outgrowth of Linguaphone’s experience in over 
18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 

Here at last is a teaching tool that helps students learn more... faster. 


For here is a new kind of conversational language program that makes 
language-learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier. 





Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
unusually fine quality that every subtle nuance of pronunciation, 
diction, phraseology, and accent is clear and understandable. The 
synchronized Tapes and Discs, together with up-to-date Workbooks (by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener) and student and teacher Manuals, comprise 
the ONLY COMPLETE language study program available today. 





Such an achievement cannot be described; it must be seen and heard. 
That is why we invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School- 
Tape Program in your own classroom. 


For descriptive literature and a free demonstration with no obligation, 
simply mail coupon. 


Linguaphone 


School Tapes LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. SD-385-110, Radio City, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


are avaiiabie in 
The 4 Most Popular 








LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. SD-385-110, Radio City, N.Y. 20, N.Y. H 


I am interested in receiving more information about the Linguaphone 























° Gentlemen: 
Languages " School-Tape Program and would like you to arrange for a demonstration. 

Western Hemisphere Spanish, 
French, German, and Russian. oS A : 

‘The Linguaphone Language Program is Position 

qualified under the provisions of the Re 

National Defense Education Act. School Name eecenenennnnnanenseseee | = 
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American Council on Education, Robert 
Bush made an interesting discovery. He 
found that, generally speaking, a teacher 
who knows most about his pupils and is 
concerned about their individual needs 


}and interests has effective relationships 
} with a larger number of pupils than do 


teachers whose purpose is primarily 
teaching subject matter.® 

[ am very sure that the relationship 
between me and the football boys who 
studied botany with me in my first year 


of teaching was not built on any sharing 


of purpose that grew out of their inter- 
ests. Mine was to teach them to recog- 
nize the leaf, twig, and bark of 40 trees 
within walking distance of the school 


°For a thoroughly delightful account of 
Robert Bush’s study of teacher-pupil relation- 


ships see p. 255-76 in Maurice Troyer and 


C. Robert Pace’s Evaluation in Teacher Edu- 
cation, prepared for the Commission on Teacher 
Education, 
Washington, D. C., 


American Council on Education, 
1944. 
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Request & examine your set of THE NEW 
| LEARN TO WRITE. No charge, of course. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, 





(the city had a nursery six blocks away ) 
.. quercus alba, quercus rubra, populus 
deltoides, pinus ponderosa-variety scopu- 
lorum—lI remember them nostalgically to 
this day. The purpose of the boys, on the 
other hand, was to give out as little 
energy as possible either in class or on 
the field trips, to sink exhausted on the 
curbstone during the observation of trees, 
and in the end to disappear down a back 
alley that led to the drugstore. In spite 
of warnings such as this, I persisted in a 
thoroughgoing curriculum which in- 
cluded in the spring semester a study of 
the succession of gametophytic and 
sporophytic generations in plants. 

As I think now, years later, of the 
poetry and botany which I sought to 
share with my students, I am keenly 
aware of how differently I would teach 
today. If we think that we have made 
small progress in 30 years, think how 
changed for the better are the selection 





She’s correct! By demoting the hand in “hand- 
and making this term obsolete, THE 
NEW | LEARN TO WRITE (and its predecessor 
| LEARN TO WRITE) firmly establishes writing 


as a language arts subject. 


writing” 


INC. 
Dept. D2 1053 East Fifty-fourth Street 


Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
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How big is the world? 


Supplementary Readers 


ip them develop reading 
kilis as they explore the whole, 
ide world . . . from the life of 
the popular Buttons family 
to the exciting exploits of 
Cowboy Sam and Dan Frontier. 
hese high interest readers 
ort your basic program, help 
ve important objectives, 
titles, for - 
‘ough 8, comprise a 
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of content and the methods of teaching. 
Chronology and isolated literary forms 
as organizing centers for classes in Eng- 
lish are being supplanted by organizing 
themes and concepts that provide signif- 
icance for content, activities and re- 
sources. Readings in literature have re- 


latedness and meaning as they illuminate . 


such problems as “Who Does Your Think- 
ing for You?” “What Is a Good Story?” 
“What Is a Family For?” and “Who Are 
Americans?” Sometimes the material is 
brought together through a topic such as 
“Laughing Out Loud,” “The Search for 
Values in Living,” and “Adventure.” This 
does not mean that one may not have the 
joy of reading a poem or a story out of 
context of a unit of work. Usually, how- 
ever, it is read to clarify a concept, bring 
additional data to a problem, or deepen 
a mood. 

As far as I know, no one in any grade 
in the public school is forced to learn the 








Latin names of trees nowadays. Instead, 
energy is directed to thinking about 
problems of community health, about 
biological processes that are common to 
all living things, and about the, basic 
structure of living cells and the nature of 
the fundamental stuff of which life is 
made. Content is close to human life and 
its needs. Method is concerned with stu- 
dent participation in demonstrations, spe- 
cial studies, and simple research. 


A Changing Role 


Even more significant than the im- 
provement in selection and organization 
of subject matter and learning experi- 
ences is the changing role of the teacher. 
Since he is still one of the chief sources 
of knowledge, he must keep his passion 
for learning and he must grow in com- 
petence in whatever subject fields he 
has chosen for his prime academic in- 
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GUIDING GROWTH 
IN HANDWRITING! 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Zaner-Bloser proudly announces a new series of Recorders, 
GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRITING. 
concept of handwriting as a communication art, this new 
series incorporates many outstanding features: 


Based on the 


Coordination of handwriting technique, forms of written 
expression, and content areas. 


Correlation of writing with language arts, social stud- 
ies, health, science and other subjects. 


Separate Recorders for transition from manuscript to 


cursive writing in either Grade Two or Grade Three. 


Each page includes content area, recording area, and 


development area, including the point of emphasis. 


Two teaching Manuals included. 


Thoroughly tested and proved in the classroom, GUIDING 
GROWTH IN HANDWRITING is truly a major advance 
in the teaching of better handwriting. 


Please write for full details 


Para Atlases 


612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Dept. EL 

























































new in January 


ENGLISH IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Edwin H. Sauer, Harvard Univ. 


e Discusses composition objectives 
and practices and includes a sequen- 
tial program in composition for 
grades 7-12. 


e Treats the relative merits of tradi- 
tional grammar and structural lin- 
guistics. 

e Analyzes traditional high school 
literary materials and practices. 


Jan. 1961, 256 pp., $3.75 tentative 


outstanding recent publications 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION CLASS 


IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Louise E. Hock, New York Univ. 
Thomas J. Hill, Univ. of Florida 


“The sound, competent philosophical 
orientation is implemented with prac- 
tical suggestions teachers can use in 
helping youth gain vital and needed 
knowledge, understanding, and skills 
crucial for meeting new demands in a 
rapidly changing world.” Harold Full, 
Queens College. 1960, 248 pp., $4.00 





PSYCHOLOGY FOR 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

George J. Mouly, University of 
Miami 

“IT know of no other text which | 

would expect to meet my needs as 


adequately.” Donald W. Irvine, E. 
Carolina College. 1960, 568 pp., $5.50 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 














terests. In addition, he is a student of 

curriculum building so that he may select 
content and method wisely. He is a stu- |) 
dent of human behavior so that he may |) 
relate himself intelligently to students, |) 
parents, fellow teachers and administra- |) 
tors. His role is both intellectual and | 7 
social. His greatest concern is the re- ) 
sponse of boys and girls to the learning | , 
environment which he prepares for and 7 , 





with them. 

The quality of the student’s response 7}. 
depends with few exceptions upon the | 
teacher's attitude toward him as a person |) , 
and toward his questions and his needs. 7 , 
In her recent study of the assessment of |) , 
the quality of teaching, Marie Hughes |” t 
identifies personal response as one of the |) , 
seven categories of teacher functions and) , 
considers it so important as to say that its Yi I 
quality is the measure of good teaching.* |) q 
This responsiveness of the teacher to the | g 
student is one of the determining factors |} 4 
in their relationship, whether that re-}) g 
sponsiveness is “supportive and positive |) ¢’ 
in its affectivity” or “defensive and char- |) ¢, 
acterized by negative acts of sarcasm and } 
threat.” ® A 

As I think of the concern which good 
teachers have for the developing and} ,, 
growing youngster, a concern that is|) J, 
neither sentimental, nor exploitive, nor |) 4, 
possessive, but supportive and based on}) 5, 
respect for individual personality, I am |) of 
reminded once more of the young | pl 
teacher who cared more about trees and |) ¢, 
poetry than about boys and girls. She is |) pi 
symbolic of those who go into teaching f) p¢ 
primarily because they love a subject) he 
field, because they want to preserve their |) w] 
daily contact with ideas that give them} g 








“Marie M. Hughes and Associates. A Re- ; th: 
search Report. Development of the Means for as 
the Assessment of the Quality of Teaching in 


Elementary Schools. Salt Lake City, Utah: 7 
University of Utah, 1959. p. 215. ace 
° Ibid. Adapted from page 221. gel 
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joy. Soon they may discover that many 
children or young people do not usually 
share their academic interests gladly. 


| They tend then to become disillusioned 
| with teaching, resentful of the pupils 
/ who reject their subjects as “uninterest- 


ing” and “a waste of time,” appreciative 
only of those boys and girls who have 
the background and the academic ma- 
turity to cherish the subject fields which 
the teachers also enjoy. 

But all this changes if the neophyte 


| learns that teaching is responsiveness to 


students, that it is concerned primarily 


| with the development of persons and 
not just the sharing of enthusiasms. It is 


then that the teacher sees subject matter 
as a resource for children’s growing. He 
uses from the disciplines that he has 


| loved whatever content will most ade- 


quately serve the group concerned. He 


| selects at the same time other materials 
| that will nourish the mind and heart of 


special individuals in the class. He sees 
clearly the reasons for caring for differ- 
ences among the students in his English 
Age-Graded 

(Continued from page 78) 


', and encourage sound attitudes. Children 


love to sing. At Bancroft School singing 


time is a gay time. Often the piano is 


rolled out in the corridor and the strains 
of “Sing Together, Merrily Sing” are 
played. All the children in the school 


come singing as they gather around the 
piano. Patriotic, popular, folk and part- 


ner songs are favorites. One observes and 
hears five-year-olds singing a melody 
while perhaps the ten-year-olds produce 


a lovely descant. Children are unaware 
‘that they are singing three-part music 


as they sing rounds. Sometimes the 
resonator bells or autoharp furnish the 
accompaniment. The song, “Sing To- 
gether, Merrily Sing,” echoes through 
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class by having resources of varying 
quality and purpose, by including poetry 
of humor, adventure and nonsense as 
well as poetry of introspection and phi- 
losophy. He discovers through his study 
of the social, psychological and _philo- 
sophical foundations of education and 
through his study of curriculum building 
and teaching method that teaching is 
more than a matter of altruism, or social 
service, or even helping others. 

Teaching is concerned as is no other 
profession with growing, developing hu- 
man nature in whatever form it is mani- 
fest: male or female, young or old, rich 
or poor, white or colored, religious or 
nonreligious, bright or dull, mature or 
immature. As Robert Bush says at the 
close of his study, “The fundamental 
domain of the individual teacher (is) the 
teaching-learning relationship with boys 
and girls.” ¢ 

—PrupENcE Bostwick, Professor of 
Education, San Fernando Valley State 
College, Northridge, California. 


"Robert Bush, op. cit., p. 276. 





the building as the children go singing 
back to their classrooms. The following 
offer additional opportunities for school- 
wide grouping: assemblies, children’s 
committees or student councils, library, 
safety, lunch room, audio-visual, play- 
ground, television programs and festi- 
vals. 

Under the impact of public criticism, 
the school sometimes feels an urgent 
need to change. Nevertheless, educators 
must not be panicked into indefensible 
patterns of organization and procedure. 
The solid gains of the past must not be 
tossed aside, but should be revised, ex- 
panded and altered to fit new situations. 
As testing becomes more inclusive and 
research more applicable better plans for 
grouping undoubtedly will emerge. 
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Cunriculuny 
Developments 


A Study of Children’s Language 


¥ 


ee 


Most educators, when they consider 
the nature of the language used by chil- 
dren, hark back to the research of the 
1930’s because there have been few sig- 


| nificant studies since that time. Yet any- 











one who has listened to children through 
the years is aware that children today 


| use extensive vocabularies, have varied 


interests, and many of them talk very 
maturely. It would be strange indeed if 
children were not using language in ad- 


| vance of children of similar age 20 or 30 


years ago, because of the advent of tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, travel in 
the family car, and with children’s books 


| in all the supermarkets. 


In contrast to this during the past 30 


| or more years the vocabulary of chil- 
| dren’s textbooks has been consistently 
| simplified and controlled until there is 
| danger that many children, through sheer 
| boredom and lack of interest, do less well 
| with learning to read than they are capa- 


ble of doing. Information is needed re- 
garding the relationship of the language 
used by children to the language of the 
reading textbooks and the quality of the 
children’s reading skill. 

A study is in progress at Indiana Uni- 
versity that is designed to analyze the 
structure of children’s language in the 
first through sixth grades, compare it 
with the language of the books which 
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Column Editor: Arthur Hoppe 


children use in learning to read, and 
study the influence of any apparent dif- 
ferences on success in learning to read. 
The study includes these phases: 


1. Recording the spoken language of 6 
through 12 year old children in its sponta- 
neous form in free interaction with children 
and adults and in its structured form in shar- 
ing, planning, reporting and evaluating pe- 
riods in the classroom 

2. Analyzing this spoken language for the 
following points: 

Kinds of sentences 

Length of sentences 

Linguistic structure of sentences 

Amount and kinds of subordination 

Patterns of word usage 

Rhythm and flow of language 

3. Analyzing for the above points selected 
samples of reading matter in certain widely 
used sets of readers for grades 1 to 6 

4. Appraising children’s interpretation of 
some of these samples read orally 

5. Testing children’s comprehension of 
the meaning of similar samples of material 
when read silently 

6. Comparing the quality of reading with 
the quality and kind of spoken language 
used by children of varying age, sex, intel- 
ligence, and socioeconomic levels. 


To date, recordings have been made of 
the speech of 750 children of grades one 
through six, taken in informal situations. 
A sample from each recording has been 
analyzed by a linguistic formula devised 
and refined by six of the country’s lead- 
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World Book Encyclopedia is suited to 
the needs of students, teachers, and 
librarians. Far-reaching research studies, 
including an extensive analysis of actual 
classroom use, guide World Book editors 
as they create a reference set to serve 
every class and every classroom. 

The single alphabetical arrangement 
permits the use of many of the twenty 
volumes at the same time. Text is invit- 
ing and easy to read. Visual aids include 
an exclusive, new $1,000,000 map pro- 
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gram and more than 22,000 illustrations 
with 5,000 in color. 

World Book Encyclopedia, youth tested 
and use-full, continues to grow in leader- 
ship and importance. Test it in your 
classroom. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Chicago 54, Illinois 
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ing structural linguists. The formula is 
designed to indicate children’s handling 
of the fixed slots in sentences—subject, 
predicate, inner complement and outer 
complement—and also their use of vari- 
ous types of movables denoting place, 
time, manner, cause and the like. 

Though the study is only at midpoint, 
it appears increasingly clear that chil- 
dren, even at six years of age, are using 
all of the types of sentences used by 
adults. While older children use more 
advanced and complicated fillers for 
many of the sentence slots, children of 
all ages are skillfully using many pat- 
terns of subordination. Their speech 
flows smoothly and rhythmically, not cut 
into choppy units. The fact that few sig- 
nificant differences are appearing related 
to age, sex, socioeconomic level or level 
of parental education seems to indicate 
that within children’s experience are 
highly effective leveling influences. 

Recordings will next be made of lan- 
guage in more formal situations to deter- 
mine the level of maturity a child may 
display in a setting that calls forth the 
best he is capable of achieving. It ap- 
pears possible that the child who uses 
language maturely can learn to read ma- 
terial of similar level but that the child 
who rarely twists his tongue or his mind 
around a well-knit compound or complex 
sentence will read such a sentence orally 
with poor interpretation and silently with 
poor comprehension. This part of the 
study is still to be completed. 


New Materials 


St. Paul Public Schools. Social Studies for 
Elementary School Children, Kinder- 
garten—Grade Six. Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 71. St. Paul, Minnesota: the 
Public Schools, 1959. 110 p. ($1.25) 
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Boodle-Hutch: sectional storage 
units you can stack, group, roll 
Adjustable shelf behind sliding (removable) 
pegboard doors. Each section 24 high, 33 
wide, 16” deep. Hardboard surfaced ply- 
wood, unfinished, easy to paint or wax. De- 
livered KD, f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 





Top sections, each 26.75 
Base, on ball-bearing swivel casters 33.75 
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Many classroom teachers worked with 
an Elementary Social Studies Curricu- 
lum Committee of 40 members over a 
period of four years to produce this bul- 
letin. 

This publication is an important source 
of information, ideas and suggestions, 
covering organization, teaching tech- 
niques and basic elements of content. 
Pertinent skills to be developed, sug- 
gested activities and likely procedures 
are well presented. This includes a care- 
ful outline for planning and developing 
units which is generally followed in the 
illustrative units for each of the grades. 
Growth characteristics of youngsters for 
each grade are stated, together with some 
implications for teaching. 

While the guide contains much specific 
help for teachers, it is deliberately broad 
and flexible so that every teacher who 
uses it may adapt it creatively to the par- 
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New books in the 


AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Well-researched, well-written books created by the editors of 
American Heritage, the distinguished magazine of history. Ap- 


proximately 150 illustrations, half in glowing full color. Grades 


5 to Jr. 1.3. 


DISCOVERERS 


OF bie NEW WORLD 











MEN OF AMERICAN SCIENCE 
AND INVENTION 

Rare old paintings, posters, lithographs, 
drawings and sketches bring to life this 
fascinating story of America’s history 
as a nation of inventors. | November 


DISCOVERERS OF 

THE NEW WORLD 

An exciting word-and-picture account 
of the dauntless men — Columbus, 
Cabot, Balboa, Magellan, De Soto, 
Drake and all the rest — who explored 
and charted America. August 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 

AND HIS WORLD 

The life and times of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and third 
President of the United States, with 
180 illustrations including many of his 
own architectural sketches. September 


THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


AND HIS WORLD 





Each net $3.79 







The Story o op Viankve i one 
WHALING 





Previously published 


THE STORY OF YANKEE WHALING 
A rousing account of the great days of 
whaling, from Nantucket to the South 
Seas to the Antarctic. 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 

The complete story of the American 
Indians who hunted Buffalo from the 
Canadian border to Southwest Texas, 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies. 


RAILROADS IN THE 

DAYS OF STEAM 

Color paintings, photographs and draw- 
ings illustrate this history of America’s 
railroads. 










For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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ticular needs and interests of his own 
pupils, their groups, their communities. 





Long Beach Unified School District. Life 
in Early California, A Unit of Work for 
Fourth Grade Children. Long Beach, 
California: the School District, Office 
of Curriculum, Division of Instruction, 
1959. 337 p. (No price indicated. ) 

| Fourth grade teachers of Long Beach 

have here a unit which exemplifies very 
| well the integrated experiences approach 
| to the teaching of social studies. Appro- 
| priate emphasis is placed on subject 
| knowledge; but conspicuous importance 
is attached to attitudes, techniques and 


| behaviors characteristic of good citizen- 


ship in a democracy. 

| Life in early California was 
| simpler than it is today, yet it was ee | 
'with great vigor and drama and charm. 
| This study by fourth graders provides, 
}on the one hand, essential background 
| for exploring the beginnings and expan- 
}sion of our country, and, on the other 
| hand, a basis of comparison with the 
i complex social order of today. 

This unit displays horizontal organiza- 
| tion. The objectives for all topics of the 
| unit are placed first. These are followed 
| by teaching suggestions and suggested 
j}areas of experience. The section on 
evaluation provides for oral and written 

exercises, pupil and teacher concerns, 
actually directs major attention 
toward improvements in behavior. The 
unit ends with elaborate listings of read- 
ings and resources of all kinds. 

The work done in the production of 
this unit was of high quality. The result 
must be enormously rewarding to the 
builders and the users of the bulletin. 
Long Beach has a long and excellent 
reputation in the production of curricu- 
lum materials. This publication should 
enhance the system’s fame still further. 


and 
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BOTH PARTIES (teachers and children) 
VOTE FOR 


MATERIALS 


© for better teaching 
© for lasting, satisfying 
learning experiences 


Write for complete peru of Judy 
visual-manipulative materials. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 NORTH SECOND STREET, DEPT. ELN 
MINNEAPOLIS ly MINNESOTA 








Los Angeles City Schools. Health in the 
Elementary Schools, Publication No. 
EC-201. Los Angeles: Division of In- 
structional Services, the City Schools, 
1959. 360 p. (No price indicated. ) 
This is a factual and functional in- 

structional guide for health from kinder- 
garten through grade six. Some 1200 
staff members were assisted by various 
consultants and representatives of com- 
munity and public health agencies in 
its production. These persons were in- 
terested in helping children acquire 
scientific information about personal and 
public health, wholesome attitudes and 
effective habits. 

The guide begins with two very useful 
charts: one showing the growth charac- 
teristics of elementary children; the other 
showing the scope and sequence of 
health experiences contained in the en- 
tire bulletin. Thus broad perspective is 
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CONTINENTAL 


Preprinted 


| CARBON 
MASTERS 






140 TITLES for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 








ENGLISH — Grades 1 to9 

PHONICS — Grades 1 to 5 
SEASONS — Elementary 

SCIENCE — Kindergarten to Grade 6 
ARITHMETIC — Kindergarten to Grade 8 
READING READINESS 

OUTLINE MAPS — All Grades 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Grades I to6 
HEALTH & SAFETY — Grades | to 3 
HEALTH — Junior High 

GUIDANCE — Junior High 

SPECIAL EDUCATION SERIES 


Write for Complete Catalog 
of 140 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


\, THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 










provided for any teacher at any grade 


level. Part One then outlines health 
instruction for each grade, and Part Two 
presents detailed health information for 
teachers and many teaching suggestions. 
Elaborate resources are  identified— 
books, articles, films, filmstrips, pictures 
and recordings. There are many sugges- 
tions for evaluation and several illustra- 
tive test forms. 

The guide is a distinctly scholarly 
work. It is comprehensive and is skill- 
fully organized. It shows good use of 
color and illustration. 


Acknowledgments: In preparation of 
this column, the editor was assisted by 
three of his colleagues at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. The statement con- 
cerning the study of children’s language 
was written by Ruth G. Strickland, who 
is directing the study. Help in apprais- 
ing bulletins was rendered by Maxine 
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| 


M. Dunfee, in elementary social science, |) 
and Virgil E. Schooler, in health educa- } 
tion. | | 
—ARTHUR Hoppe, Associate Professor \) 
of Education, Indiana University, Bloom- ~ 
ington. 


Team Teaching 


(Continued from page 88) 


time. New curriculum materials suitable 7 
for large-group instruction must be 
found or created, rooms rearranged andj) of 
refurnished, audio-visual and_ clerical!) of 
aids purchased, etc.! isc 
For these reasons, many school sys-}a 
tems will move slowly in setting up in- | pe 
structional teams, in spite of all their ap- } |o: 
parent advantages. Nevertheless, it seems ) 
certain that team teaching is going to) of 
play a more and more important role in} ph 
the future of American education. How 7 jst 
can it lose, after all, when the children] of 
are behind it? Most of the children whojas 
have experienced team teaching have in; 
been enthusiastic. They seem to adjust }ph 
quickly to the idea of having several } scl 
teachers instead of one. They make more Jjssi 
friends and join more activities. Most of } cor 
all, they find school more interesting. }thi 
With team teaching, the old-fashioned) " 
picture of the hopelessly bored child, jney 
forced to sit and squirm day after day in|] We 
a certain seat in a certain room, listening jren 
to the droning voice of the same teacher, }the 
becomes a thing of the past. | 





fro 
; 
‘For some recent descriptions of team teach- ¥ : 
ing plans in practice, see: Robert H. Anderson, phi 
“Three Examples of Team Teaching in Action,’ ‘scl 
The Nation’s Schools, 65: 62-67, May 1960;F adi 
Robert S. Gilchrist, “Promising Practices in} 
Education, II,” Phi Delta Kappan, March 1960,)S 
p. 269-74; and Liz Wilson, “150 Mittens, |) (be 
Mark (Mark Publications, 64 Wall St., Nor- 


walk, Conn.), April 23, 1960, p. 5-8. con 
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Basic Philosophies of Education. 
Christian O. Weber. New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., 1960. 

Mr. Weber presents basic philosophies 
of education in terms of the main traits 
of special schools of philosophy. Each 
school of philosophy is then treated by 
a combination of philosophic issues and 
}personal convictions of individual phi- 
losophers. 

It has been customary in philosophy 
of education to present it as schools of 
philosophy labeled Essentialists, Ideal- 
ists, Realists, Pragmatists. A shortcoming 
of this treatment seems to be that as soon 
as the commonalities are asserted defin- 
ing the school, the individual philoso- 
phers supposedly representative of the 
school may be shown to differ on many 
issues. Mr. Weber recognizes this short- 
coming and his focus upon individual 
thinkers helps to overcome the defect. 

This new book presents little that is 
new to philosophy of education. Mr. 
Weber is aware of the tendency in cur- 
rent philosophy to explore more fully 
ithe nature of inquiry and to turn away 
jfrom the nature of being. Using this as 
ja criterion of currency, Basic Philoso- 
siphies of Education is not current. The 

schools” approach to the philosophy of 
oagpen seems to present philosophy 

a systematic body of knowledge 

I being) rather than as a collection of 

iconcepts useful in criticizing and clarify- 
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| Giqnificant Books 


Column Editor: 
Elizabeth Z. Howard 


Contributors: 

D. Bob Gowin 
Bruce R. Joyce 
John Sternig 
Robert L. McCaul 
Mildred Thurston 





ing educational issues (inquiry). Thus 
we see in Weber's book less emphasis 
upon the process of philosophizing 
(analysis, synthesis, and speculation) 
and more emphasis upon the products 
of philosophizing (the rhetoric of con- 
clusions ). 

The book is written in a readable style, 
although one minor annoyance is the 
excessive use of exclamation marks. The 
intended audience is college juniors and 
seniors who are being taught by a 
teacher well grounded in philosophy. 

Another feature of the book is Mr. 
Weber’s frequent and pointed comments 
about relevant psychological research; 
indeed, Mr. Weber sees psychology as 
a bridge between philosophy and edu- 
cational practice. Readers may be de- 
lighted with the reminder that John 
Locke formulated the principle of the 
conditioned reflex two hundred years be- 
fore Pavlov, but Dewey followers can 
scarcely be happy with Weber’s lack of 
concern with the philosophic signifi- 
cance of the nature of the problem in 
Dewey’s writings. In sum, this is a con- 
tribution to the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of textbooks for teachers of philoso- 
phy of education to choose from, but 
not otherwise a new contribution to phi- 
losophy of education. 

—Reviewed by D. Bos Gown, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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He gets answers unassisted in 





today’s Britannica Junior 


Once a child knows how to use a dictionary, he can 
use Britannica Junior. Through Britannica Junior's 
unique one-volume index, he can locate information 
quickly ... and without help. 

The information he can find so easily is equally easy 
for him to understand. Sentences and paragraphs are 
kept short to sustain his interest. And the type size is 
large and easy-to-read (it was actually chosen by ele- 
mentary school children). Only subjects of interest to 
elementary school students are covered, and for that 
reason each subject is more complete. 

Today’s Britannica Junior is the only encyclopaedia 
designed for those five most important years — fourth 
grade through eighth. 
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Write for your free teaching aid, ‘‘Money 
at Work’’— designed to instill economic 
competence. Address: John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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Curriculum Development in the Ele- 
mentary School. W. Ray Rucker. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 
405 p. 

The preface indicates that this volume 
was written for use in undergraduate 
and graduate instruction in elementary 
school curriculum. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, a book intended for this 
purpose should meet the following crite- 
| ria: 

1. It should be thoroughly conceptual- 
ized and documented, introducing the 
student to an orderly theory of curric- 
julum and indicating where this theory 
is grounded in evidence and where evi- 
dence is lacking. 
| 2. It should illustrate its concepts 
| with careful research and the experience 
‘of the author. 

3. It should expose the student to the 


—_— 





— 





) current edge of experimentation in edu- 
‘cation, at least indicating to him the 
' areas in which advanced thinking is tak- 
Jing place. 

| Mr. Rucker’s volume meets the second 
icriterion best. Part II, “The Elementary 
/School in Action,” is the product of a 
ysound and wise student of education. 
f His careful and imaginative selection of 
jillustrative learning experiences provides 
ja unique introduction to democratic 
'classrooms in action. The beginning stu- 
‘dent in education can be shown, through 
ythis section, an excellent panorama of 
teaching procedures, materials, content 
pamphes, and cooperative planning and 
‘control procedures. The descriptions ring 
itrue and are illustrated profusely with 
children’s writings, logs of projects, and 
the like. 

These illustrations of elementary 
schools in action are “what is new and 
iwell done” about this book and repre- 
sent its main contribution. The remainder 
of the volume is similar to many other 
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general works about the elementary 
school and is beset by the problems 
which afflict nearly every attempt to 
“cover” this mammoth topic. 

In terms of criterion “1” above, Mr. 
Rucker has attempted to conceptualize 
the elementary school in terms of Ameri- 
can societal patterns, learning theory, and 
child development. He makes some tell- 
ing points, particularly in reference to 
American core values. However, the 
whole effort does not hold together, 
partly because he flays Victorian educa- 
tional methods at the expense of a posi- 
tive and organized presentation. Fre- 
quent resort to caricature also weakens 
many of his best points. 

The greatest conceptual weakness, 
however, is that the discussions of so- 
ciety, child development, and learning 
theory are not woven together in a clear 
theory of curriculum. Even where the 
book is strongest (in classroom ex- 
amples) it does not show adequate rela- 
tion between curriculum theory and the 
school in action. Crucial topics such as 
the selection of learning experiences, so 
important to curriculum theory and the 
beginning teacher, receive much sporadic 
attention through the book, but not in a 
solidly conceptual treatment. 

Documentation is on the whole selec- 
tive and clear. The chief weaknesses are 
those common in modern educational 
and psychological writings (e.g., the 
tendency to equate authoritarianism with 
fear, a generality qualified by the enor- 
mous Muslim population of the world, 
to cite one example). 

In relation to criterion “3,” Curriculum 
Development in the Elementary School 
presents the familiar democratic, coop- 
erative scheme for improving curriculum, 
exemplifies it well with the Delta County 
Curriculum Project, but fails: (a) To 
acquaint the reader with many of the 
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NEW TEXTS FROM A-C-C... 


Third Edition 
The Child and His Curriculum 


By J. Murray Lee, Southern Illinois University; and 
Dorris May Lee, Portland State College, Oregon 


The third edition of this best-selling text has been revised and rewritten 
to incorporate the important developments that have taken place in 
elementary education during the past decade. New chapters have been 
added on child psychology; other chapters have been revised to give 
greater attention to methods of teaching, the content of the curriculum. 
and to probable future developments in elementary education. 

1960 596 pages, 40 illustrations 


The American Secondary School 


By L. O. Taylor, formerly of Municipal University of Omaha; 
Don R. MecMahill, Omaha Technical High School; and 
Bob L. Taylor, San Francisco State College 


An interpretative study of the status of the secondary school in modern 
American society, this new text first traces the origins of public educa. 
tion in the United States and then discusses the development of the 
secondary school curriculum. The book also treats problems of ad- 
justing to slow and rapid learners, improving reading, and under- 
standing the major issues of secondary school administration. 


1960 492 pagesf 








Education for Effective Thinking 
William H. Burton, formerly of Harvard University; 
Roland B. Kimball, New Hampshire Department of Education; and 
Richard L. Wing, formerly of Long Beach Community College 


This new text presents a straightforward account of the thinking process 


as it is related to the goals of education. After examining the thinking} 
process itself—its psychology, materials of thought, etc.—the book} 


analyzes subject matter areas taught in today’s schools and emphasize: 
the aspects of these subjects which provide learning experiences that 
will improve general thinking skills. 1960 508 page: 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


} 
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other current or recent experiments in 
elementary schools (notably the non- 
graded movement, which is not men- 
tioned as such, even in passing ); and (b) 
To discuss the more sophisticated prob- 
lems of modern educational theory, such 


_as the development of critical thinking 


and current problems in the selection of 
subject matter and themes in science, 
social studies, and mathematics. Al- 
though topics such as these could not 
have received detailed treatment in a 
volume like this, the beginning student in 
education needs to be oriented to them 
early if he is to participate fully as a 
better teaching profession is built. 

—Reviewed by Bruce R. Joyce, As- 
sistant Professor of Education, University 
of Delaware, Newark. 


Science and Mathematics, Count-down 
for Elementary Schools. Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma: Frontiers of Science 
Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc., 1960. 
71 p. 

What are we afraid of? We read of a 
new heavy-weight Sputnik and fear runs 
through us as we compare it with our 
smaller satellites. Why do we fear? Is 
there a pound value for the difference 
between Soviet and U.S.A. science? Or 
do we vaguely realize that hydrogen 
bombs are more easily carried by large 
missiles than by small satellites? The fear 
we feel is that of harm from a land across 
the sea. It is the same fear that men have 
always felt in the face of force. 

Can this fear be eased by more science 
and mathematics in the schools? Or does 
its easing also call for more and better 
humanities which strive to make man 
more humane? 

If this seems a strange way to begin a 
review it is only because the pamphlet 
so specifically deals with science and 
mathematics. Yet the men whose 
thoughts are recorded in the pages of 
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this symposium, which was held in De- 
cember 1959 in Oklahoma City, all show 
clearly that the matter goes more deeply 
than conventional ideas about science or 
mathematics. For the educator who feels 
that a new 1960 set of science or math 
books will take care of things, this book- 
let will be a shock. The definitions of sci- 
ence and math as given by Roller, Rosen- 
bloom, Watson, Henry and Fisher bear 
small resemblance to the average teach- 
er’s definitions. These men are talking 
about a state of mind, a set of values, a 
search for truth, a way of living; not a 
mere set of facts or a house full of gadg- 
ets. They say we have many Edisons 
but few Einsteins. We have lots of tech- 
nology but little science. We can de- 
scribe many events but have slight under- 
standing of phenomena. 

These men plead for science and math 
as basic forces shaping views, minds and 
hearts, not as mere exercises or labora- 
tory collections. The book goes to the 
heart of what should motivate us in seek- 
ing to join science to the 3 R’s. 

This booklet deserves the attention of 
all school persons interested in improving 
the quality of American education with- 
out merely adding more to an already 
overcrowded curriculum. 

—Reviewed by Joun Srernic, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, Glencoe Public 
Schools, Glencoe, Illinois. 


The Role of the School in American 
Society. V. T. Thayer. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 1960. p. 530. 
The purpose of Mr. Thayer's book is 

“to survey the task of public education 

in the light of changes that have taken 

place in American culture from the colo- 
nial period to the present and to consider 
the impact of these changes upon the 

school .. .” (p. ix) 
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Where but in Britannica could you find j | 
coverage on subjects like these? 


Every “mountain and molehill” of knowledge is §. 


No one questions the fact that Encyclopaedia 
covered—covered more thoroughly in the Ency- | 


Britannica is the reference standard of the world, 





but many don’t realize that Britannica is also 
filled with all the fun and interest of everyday life. 
All the above subjects are covered in Britannica 
—for the breadth of life is Britannica. 

It can provide the budding geneticist with the 
latest knowledge on the gene . . . provide the curi- 
ous with information about phrenology, first aid, 
even the number of muscles in an elephant’s trunk! 


clopaedia Britannica. 


Readable and easy-to-use, Britannica can give 


a student instant information on any aspect of 
thought or practice. He can gain both valuable 


background knowledge and up-to-date informa- | 
tion on any subject. This usefulness and broad § 


appeal make Encyclopaedia Britannica the ideal 
reference set for high school students. 


“The reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 211-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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To achieve this purpose, the author 


jadopts an approach that is divided into 


four parts. He begins by setting forth 


certain basic assumptions and ideas from 


the past (acceptance of change, equality 
of educational opportunity, etc.) that he 
believes still guide our educational think- 


jing and practice. In Part II he analyzes 
‘fundamental transformations (economic, 


familial, etc.) in the status of youth and 
he implications these have for education. 


Min Part III he traces varying views of the 


ia. of the child and of learning and 


e sketches the influence of these views 
upon curriculum, method and administra- 


tion through the past three centuries. In 


the final section, he discusses the most 


critical of the educational issues (fed- 


ral aid, public money for parochial 
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%ehools, etc.) that are being debated 
Hoday. Part IV is the most extensive of 


he sections, comprising about 40 percent 


if the book. 


As this brief description suggests, Mr. 
hayer has posed a formidable organiza- 


Hional problem for himself. In all candor 
it must be said that he has not solved 


his problem very successfully, for the 
our parts of the book tend to be inde- 
pendent units and there is not even a final 


Summarizing chapter that attempts to 





lraw the parts together. Nowhere, in 
fact, is there a full-scale, systematic pre- 


$entation of what the author conceives 


the “role” or “task” of American public 
@ducation to be. The weakness in organi- 
Zation and the miscellaneous nature of 
he contents make it difficult to determine 
here the book would most appro- 
riately fit into the education program. 

) However, I do not wish to dwell on 
xmal shortcomings. Mr. Thayer is in- 
resting and stimulating and has many 
ge and valid things to say on the mul- 
farious topics and issues he treats. He is 
m outstanding educational liberal. In 
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my opinion, his heart is in the right place 
and he is nearly always on the side of the 
angels. Perhaps this provides a clue to 
the kind of contribution his book can 
uniquely make. It can, I think, commu- 
nicate to our young prospective teachers 
some of the idealism and optimism that 
inspired the educational fellowship of 
the 1920's and 1930’s and can give them 
a strong faith in the mission of American 
public education and in the worth of the 
profession for which they are preparing. 


—Reviewed by Rosert L. McCavt, 
Associate Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Adventures with Children in Nursery 
School and Kindergarten. Elsa Bar- 
nouw and Arthur Swan. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959. 


In this book the authors make the 
reader extremely aware of children and 
of the ways in which they react to the 
variety of experiences they are having. 
The authors discuss both the purpose 
and importance of nursery schools and 
kindergartens. They carefully and thor- 
oughly touch the many areas provided 
for in the teaching of young children. 
Attention is also given to descriptions of 
incidents and problems in connection 
with children, parents and teachers and 
how these were handled. 

Through the vivid accounts of chil- 
dren’s behavior in encountering differ- 
ent personalities, being presented with 
new materials, having to share with 
others, and being separated from par- 
ents, the authors point out the impor- 
tance of an understanding teacher. Good 
teachers create an atmosphere that con- 
veys to the child that he is expected, 
provided for, wanted and loved. Unlim- 
ited opportunities are given to the chil- 
dren to experiment, to explore, to ask 
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questions and to have their questions 
answered, Emphasis is placed upon the 
fact that children are different and that 
adults working with them need to be 
sensitive to their individual needs. 

Generally, it seems that nursery school 
experiences prove to be a very good sup- 
plement to the home. However, it is 
pointed out that all children are not sent 
to a nursery school for the same reason. 
Some go because of lack of play space; 
some who are an only child go for com- 
panionship; others go for the opportu- 
nity to have a variety of materials and 
equipment; some because the mother is 
away from home; and others because 
there is an urgent need for the child to 
be under the direction of a trained, sen- 
sitive and understanding adult. 

Attention is given to the difference 
in the needs of nursery school and kin- 
dergarten children. Time, growth and 
experiences have caused the five year 
old to be more aware of his peers, more 
of a conformist and readier for more 
complex situations than the four year 
old. 

Parents are given major attention. 
Nursery school is a new experience for 
them, too. The spontaneous amd unex- 
pected behavior of the children creates 
real tension. The parents are anxious 
and afraid that their children will not 
be acceptable even though they are 
doing what any child of that age does 
under like circumstances. As the par- 
ents observed their children with the 
teachers they were gratified to see that 
the teachers were kind and consistent, 
that they respected the individual rights 
and differences of each child and, most 
important of all, demonstrated a genuine 
love for the children. Under these con- 
ditions the parents were willing to relax 
and to leave their children at school. 
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Because of a very realistic approach 
to child development and behavior, to 
suitable materials and activities for chil- 
dren, to involvement of personalities of 
children, teachers and parents, this book 
can be used very extensively. Teachers, 
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parents and students can profit greatly | 


from reading it. 
—Reviewed by Mrivprep Tuurston, 
Principal: Nursery School, Kindergarten, 


and Primary Education, University of | 


Chicago Laboratory Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Director of Instruction 
(Continued from page 108) 


of instruction. In addition, utilizing such 
statements, each school system should 
regularly provide for group definition of 
roles and group discussion regarding the 
ways in which directors of instruction, 
principals and supervisors, as well as 
others, may be most helpful. 

New teachers, particularly, should be 
informed and encouraged to discuss their 
role perceptions regarding these posi- 
tions as a part of their orientation in 
the fall before school opens the year they 
are employed. Teachers handbooks for 
the school system should contain, in 
written form, regularly revised state- 
ments regarding the local perceptions 
concerning each of these roles. These 
perceptions should regularly be reviewed 
in the light of our larger setting, the 
values of a democratic society. 

The clarification of role perceptions is 
important to morale and_ productivity 
in any group. Curriculum workers, par- 
ticularly directors of instruction, can in- 
crease their effectiveness through im- 
proved definition of their responsibili- 
ties, role perceptions, and role relation- 
ships. 
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ASCD Publications Currently Available 


YEARBOOKS 


Leadership for Improving Instruction (1960) Illustrates leadership role of 
persons responsible for improving instruction 
Learning and the Teacher (1959) Analyzes classroom practices, seeking to 
derive from them ideas and concepts about learning 3.75 
A Look at Continuity in the School Program (1958) Studies articulation 
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problems, kindergarten through high school 4.00 
Research for Curriculum Improvement (1957) Ilelps teachers and others 
carry on successful research in school or classroom 4.00 
What Shall the High Schools Teach? (1956) Raises basic questions and issues 
related to content of the instructional program of modern secondary schools... 3.75 
Guidance in the Curriculum (1955) Shows integral relationship between guid- 
ance and teaching; treats that part of guidance which the classroom teacher, 
with the help of specialists, can best accomplish 3.75 
Creating a Good Environment for Learning (1954) Shows teachers, parents 
and others at work creating conditions and arranging surroundings which 
foster learning 3.75 
Growing Up in an Anxious Age (1952) Demonstrates the sustained and co- 
operative effort of various specialists in solving problems faced by pupils........... 3.50 
Action for Curriculum Improvement (1951) Action story of why and how 
people work together for better school programs ai.d better COMMUNILIES.missou 3.50 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools (1950) Mental health as related to 
the growth and development of children and youth 3.00 
Toward Better Teaching (1949) Examples of promising practices in seven 
significant areas 3.00 
PAMPHLETS 
Better Than Rating: New Ap- The High School We Need............... $ .50 
proaches to Appraisal of Teach- Juvenile Delinquency: Research, 
ing Services $1.25 Theory and ComMentt ~ccccccn 1.00 
Children’s Social Learning: Im- _ Learning More about Learning..... 1.00 
plications Of Research 2.....ccccccccon Lap. Preparation of Core Teachers 
es and the Elementary 150 for Secondary Schools ...ccccccme 1.25 
won ine tadlng 00 ; Research Helps in Teaching the 
Developing Programs for Young L A 
anguage Arts 1.00 
Adolescents 1.00 The Self-C ined Cl 95 
Discipline for Today’s Children e Se -Containe Classroom ...... 1.25 
and Youth (New Revision) eccccssn 1.00 The Three R’s in the Elementary 
Elementary School Science: Re- School 1.50 
search, Theory and Practice........ 1.00 What Does Research Say About 
Foreign Language Teaching in Arithmetic? (Revised Edition) .... 1.00 
Elementary Schools 0...:.ccccccesone 1.00 Child Growth and Development 
Freeing Capacity To Learn 1.00 Chart 10 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Curriculum Materials 1960 ea 
Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers (1960)........... 1.00 


Discounts on quantity orders of same title to single address: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more 
copies, 20%. Orders for $1 or less must be accompanied by remittance. Postage will be 
charged on all orders not accompanied by cash. 


ASCD Membership dues, including Yearbook and subscription to Educational Leader- 
ship, official journal of the Association—$8.00: Subscription only—$4.50. Comprehen- 
sive membership (includes all ASCD publications for membership period) —$14.00. 


Order from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, 


MW. 


Washington 6, D. C. 











A new ASCD publication— 


The Self-Contained Classroom 


Edited by 
Edith Roach Snyder 


A new ASCD booklet, written by a group of 
ASCD members in Michigan; designed to de- 
scribe the self-contained classroom at the elemen- 
tary and the junior high school levels and to look 
at the characteristics of a good educational pro- 
gram in this setting. 


“Tf the authors plead the case for the self-con- 
tained classroom, it is because a strong case exists. 
Problems can be met through this organization 
that must inevitably be met if one is to have a 
good school. It is essential that this case, these 
possibilities, and these inevitable problems be 
recognized by thoughtful educators.’—Arthur W. 
Foshay, President, ASCD, in Foreword to The 
Self-Contained Classroom. 


88 pages Price: $1.25 


Order from— 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA DETROIT puBLIC LIBRARY al 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION & EDU\s 
Washington 6, D. C. 5201 WOCDWARD AVE., 

DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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